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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

GENTLEMEN: In submitting the annual 
report, it is deemed wise to call attention 
to a few statistics showing the dimensions 
which our system of public instruction 
has attained. 

During the year which ended June 2, 
1902, the number of pupils enrolled was 
1,163,509, the number of teachers em- 
ployed was 30,640, the number of direc- 
tors in charge of the schools was 15,289, 
the expenditure for text-books and sup- 
plies was $1,285,282.86, or $1.38 per 
pupil. The cost of maintenance, includ- 
ing text-books and supplies, was $18,- 
665,117.73, which, added to the cost of 
new buildings and other improvements, 
aggregates the annual sum of $23,027,- 
678.82. ‘The growth of the system has 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations 
of its founders and early friends. Our 
school population exceeds the entire pop- 
ulation of any one of twenty-one states. 

It is a matter for congratulation that 
the favorable financial condition of the 
State enabled the present State Treasurer, 
Hon. Frank G. Harris, to break all pre- 
vious records for early payment of the 
school appropriation. So rapidly was it 
paid out that on the 26th day of Septem- 
ber the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was authorized to draw on the State 

reasurer for all unpaid appropriations 
except that of the first district. This is 





the earliest date on which the payment 
of the appropriation has been completed 
since it has been above two million dol- 
lars, and much earlier than that of any 
previous year except 1901. 


DEADLOCKS IN SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The frequent deadlocks in the election 
of teachers and the selection of text-books 
has raised the question whether it would 
not be wise to reduce the number of 
directors in townships from six to five. 
The tendency of the age is to concen- 
trate power and responsibility. Provi- 
sional and professional certificates are 
granted by one officer, the superintendent, 
and this power is seldom abused, because 
responsibility can be located. ‘The com- 
mittee on permanent certificates was 
diminished from five to three. This has 
worked well in practice. If the number 
of directors were reduced from six to 
five, teachers could be selected promptly, 
fewer factional contests would arise, the 
person failing of election could seek a 
school elsewhere, and the prompt decision 
of school questions would promote rather 
than hinder progress. The only thing 
to be said in favor of six directors is that 
two are elected every year for a full term 
and a two-thirds vote is required to con- 
stitute a majority on important questions. 
In favor of school boards of five it can be 
said that we would thereby avoid the 
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expense of removing directors by process 
of law. All school questions should be 
decided speedily, without expense and 
with as little rancor as possible. 

With this end in view some states have 
gone far beyond Pennsylvania in the 
centralization of power in school affairs. 
In the State of New York, for instance, 
there is a law officer attached to the 
Department of Public Instruction. His 
findings and decisions become those of 
the school department, and can not be 
questioned or reversed in any court of 
law. Whilst it would be contrary to our 
traditions to go as far as the Empire State, 
nevertheless the student of our educa- 
tional history cannot escape the convic- 
tion that we might with profit imitate 
the example of other states in the enact- 
ment of legislation to prevent deadlocks 
in the election of teachers and the selec- 
tion of text- books. 


VACCINATION AND COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE. 


The act of July 11, 1901, making 
attendance at school compulsory, is more 
efficient than any former compulsory law. 
Yet it fails whenever the parents neglect 
or refuse to have their children vacci- 
nated. The law excludes such children 
from school, and under the ruling of the 
courts the person in charge of a child 
cannot be fined if admission has been re- 
fused under the act of 1895, which re- 
quires from pupils who have not had 
small-pox a certificate of successful vacci- 
nation as a condition of admission to 
school. In other words, vaccination is 
not compulsory. During an epidemic it 
is wise to exclude the unvaccinated child 
from school. But if the child hasa right 
to know as well as grow, it must be con- 
sidered a hardship to exclude from all 
school privileges children who are im- 
mune as well as those whose parents 
refuse to allow them to be vaccinated. 
Legislation is recommended to relieve the 
clash between the two statutes. Some 
provision should be made for the attend- 
ance of the children in whose case vacci- 
nation does not take after repeated trials; 
for there is certainly little, if any, danger 
that small-pox will spread through their 
presence at school. And the child whose 
parents declare, under oath or affirmation, 
an unwillingness to permit vaccination, 
should be allowed to attend school during 
periods when there is no danger of con- 
tagion from small-pox. 
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DOUBLE ENUMERATION OF CHILDREN. 


By the act of July 15, 1897, the asses- 
sors are required, during the odd years, 
to make an enumeration of children be- 
tween six and sixteen years in connection 
with the assessment. This enumeration 
is used for the purpose of distributing the 
State appropriation. The act of July 11, 
1901, requires annually the preparation 
ot a caretul and correct list of all children, 
between the ages of six and sixteen years, 
for the purpose of enforcing attendance 
at school. If these acts were harmonized 


so as to require one enumeration instead 
of two during the odd years, there would 
be a saving of money in every county. 


RECIPROCITY IN TEACHERS’ LICENSES. 


The last Legislature passed an act 
looking towards interstate comity in the 
recognition of teachers’ licenses. It has 
been found very difficult, and in most 
cases impossible, to carry out the inten- 
tion of the Legislature. New York re- 
fuses to endorse any certificates from 
Pennsylvania. New Jersey has agreed 
to accept only the diploma of the three 
years’ Normal School course. County 
permanent certificates and Normal School 
diplomas in the elementary course have 
not found recognition anywhere. Several 
states refuse to endorse the permanent 
certificates granted to college graduates, 
the claim being that these certificates are 
issued without examination. Our law 
assumes that if a college graduate can for 
three years pass the examination for a 
provisional or professional certifcate, he 
can do so at any subsequent period. 
College-bred men and women, who have 
taught successfully for three years in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania, are the 
only persons who are certificated to teach 
without passing an examination before 
sworn State officials, and then only in 
the branches upon which they passed the 
required examination before the proper 
college authorities. Our method of licen- 
sing teachers grew up on our own soil, 
and it does not seem wise to change the 
method of granting permanent certifi- 
cates. Teaching is the only profession 
in which examinations are a life-long 
possibility. Ever-recurring examinations 
degrade the teacher to the level of the 
animal that is tied to a stake and is not 
permitted to graze beyond prescribed 
limits. Like the tethered animal, the 
teacher in course of time assimilates all 
within reach; then the process of starva- 
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tion begins. After receiving three, or 
at most five, provisional certificates, a 
teacher should get a permanent certifi- 
cate. Then he or she can afford to forget 
needless details and to spend time in mas- 
tering new fields of knowledge. Under 
the arrangement for granting county per- 
manent certificates teachers can continue 
to grow; and this is far better than the 
recognition of our certificates by the 
school authorities of other states. No 
change in policy is, therefore, recom- 
mended, even though full reciprocity in 
teachers’ licenses be far distant. 

The county permanent certificates can 
be continued without hindering the move- 
ment to advance the scholarship of high 
school teachers. 

SCHOLARSHIP OF TEACHERS. 


Teachers can not impart what they do 
not know. In this age the schoolmaster 
should know more than he is required to 
teach. This principle was recognized 
from the start by the officers in charge 
of the common schools. The primary 
teacher has always been expected to 
know more than she is required to teach. 
In the high school it has sometimes been 
assumed that it is sufficient for teachers 
to know the branches they are required 
to teach. As a consequence, many of 
our high schools have failed to meet the 
expectations of their friends. A teacher 
who lacks college training can scarcely 
hope to prepare students for college along 
the best lines and with the least waste of 
time and energy. The act of June 28, 
1895, prescribes that at least one high 
school teacher shall know more than the 
branches in the curriculum. This should 
not be regarded a hardship any more 
than it is a hardship to expect primary 
teachers to know English grammar, 
algebra and civil government. Instruc- 
tion acquires its best flavor when given 
by a teacher of culture and scholarship. 
Teachers of limited education seldom in- 
spire the desire for knowledge which is 
needed to carry pupils into the institutions 
of higher learning; still less can they 
instil the habits of reading and observa- 
tion which lie at the basis of success in 
modern civilized life. 


NEW NORMAL SCHOOL, COURSE. 
With the last commencement, the two 
years’ elementary course of the State 
Normal schools became a thing of the 
past. The new course covers three years. 
It increases the amount of science, litera- 





ture and history, and provides for the 
study of Cicero and Virgil. The best 
is not too good for the pupils in our 
public schools. The new course seeks 
to prepare teachers for more scholarly 
work. The standards of all professional 
schools have been raised; the applications 
of science to agriculture, as well as to 
other industries, make new demands 
upon the school—demands that can not 
be fully met unless the teachers push 
their scholarship beyond the branches of 
an elementary course. The new course 
will diminish the number of graduates 
for several years, but in the end it will 
increase the attendance at our Normal 
Schools and give the public schools a 
generation of teachers with better train- 
ing and broader scholarship. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


Teaching is a growing profession. In 
their zeal for improvement, teachers have 
been known to spend at summer schools 
from ten to twenty per cent. of their 
salaries; in some cases their entire sav- 
ings. No vocation can boast of greater 
sacrifices. Very many teachers can not 
afford to attend summer schools at a 
great distance from their homes. Hence 
Pennsylvania should profit by the exam- 
ple of her neighboring States. The New 
York Legislature adds ten thousand dol- 
lars to the institute fund in order that 
two schools may be maintained during 
the summer vacation at places where 
study can be combined with recreation. 
The General Assembly of Virginia makes 
an annual appropriation of twenty-five 
hundred dollars, the Peabody Education 
Fund contributes from fourteen to six- 
teen hundred dollars, whilst the teachers 
who attend the summer school of methods 
pay a fee ranging from three to five dol- 
lars according to the grade of work taken. 
The board of visitors of the University of 
Virginia appropriated fifteen hundred 
dollars last summer for the school of 
methods, and the southern education 
board gave five hundred dollars more to 
the sameschool. Over a thousand teach- 
ers were in attendance, most of whom 
paid their own board and traveling ex- 
penses, though some counties and cities 
relieved their teachers of this burden. 

South Carolina spends each year the 
sum of nine thousand dollars for summer 
school purposes. Five thousand dollars 
are given by the State Legislature, two 
thousand by the State Board of Educa- 
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tion, and two thousand are obtained from 
the Peabody Fund. Not only do the 
teachers get free tuition, but nearly all 
of the city boards of education, and many 
of those in country districts, give each 
teacher a sum sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of boarding and travel in order 
that she may attend the school without 
cost to herself. For some years the city 
of Columbia, S. C., gave sixteen dollars 
to every teacher who would attend. Last 
year each teacher had twenty dollars 
added to her last check in the hope that 
she would use it for summer school work. 
It was an experiment to ascertain how 
many would attend when they were not 
required to do so in order to receive the 
advance. 

The sisters in charge of the parochial 
schools of the Catholic Church spend the 

ater part of their vacation in some 
orm of preparation for the year’s work. 
Even at the annual retreats time is given 
to self-examination as a lever to raise the 
individual to higher planes of effort. 
The best scholars in the Jesuit and other 
colleges deliver lectures to fit teachers 
for work in the elementary schools. 
What the church does for her teachers, 
the State can afford to do for its teachers. 
that summer 


Experience has shown 
schools do not pay their own way. Those 
heretofore established in Pennsylvania 
either did not pay the instructors a fair 
compensation, or else were conducted at 


a loss to those in charge. The moderate 
salary on which the average teacher is 
compelled to live, does not enable her to 
pay much tuition. A modest appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of one or more 
summer schools where ambitious teachers 
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can combine study and recreation, would 
be money wisely applied. The Schga! 
Department should be allowed to 

for the purpose one or more mou 
resorts where the temperature will*be 


favorable for intellectual effort during the 
summer months. 


APPROPRIATION IN AID OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


The small appropriation of $50,000 has 
stimulated the establishment of high 
schools in a number of townships. Sixty- 
six township high schools came up to the 
legal standard and received their share of 
aid. This is but a beginning of what 
can and ought to bedone. Wecan some- 
times see ourselves best in the light of a 
comparison. Ohio is an agricultural 
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state, very similar to many parts of Penn- 
sylvania. Its report names six hundred 
and ninety-nine township high schools. 
There is no reason why the boys and 
girls in rural districts should have fewer 
educational advantages than the children 
of the city. Very many of the successful 
men of this day were country lads. 
Trace their career to its beginnings, and 
you invariably find somewhere a good 
teacher to whose influence the successful 
man owes his sense of something to be 
achieved. 

Education is not synonymous with 
schooling. The pupil gets his education 
partly at school and partly out of school. 
Rural life may have educative influences 
which the city boy does not enjoy, but if 
the education out of school is not supple- 
mented by proper schooling, the country 
lad is handicapped in the struggle for the 
highest success. 

he appropriation of fifty thousand 
dollars was not sufficient to pay the town- 
ships the full amount of aid specified in 
the act of 1895. At the last distribution 
only seventy-five per cent. of the maxi- 
mum allowed by law, could be paid. By 
reason of the new township high schools 
which are springing into existence, the 
pro-rata share will be further diminished 
at the next distribution. It is earnestly 
recommended that this appropriation be 
doubled at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. This increase will do far more to 
stimulate progress than an unconditional 
appropriation of many times the amount 
for general distribution. The schools 
make progress whenever the State’s 
money stimulates local sacrifice; they 
deteriorate whenever the State appropria- 
tion is used to reduce local taxation or is 
squandered in the purchase of fanciful 
apparatus and other questionable appli- 
ances. 


MINIMUM SALARY. 


Something should be done to raise the 
minimum salary of teachers. Good work 
cannot be expected from teachers who 
get less than thirty dollars a month. 
The teacher who makes a bare living 
cannot spend money in preparing to 
teach. Increased appropriations have 
not increased the salaries of teachers. 
This is the experience everywhere. West 
Virginia has fixed a minimum salary of 
thirty dollars. Indiana fixed a minimum 
at forty or forty-five dollars per month, 
according to the grade of the certificates. 
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Although there have been efforts to evade 
this law, yet on the whole it has had very 
beneficial results. The law has always 
been a schoolmaster in Pennsylvania. 
The time has come for the Legislature to 
consider whether something can be done 
by legislation to roll off from Pennsyl- 
vania the disgrace of the low salaries 
now paid to teachers in many school dis- 
tricts. We have counties in which the 
salaries of teachers are equal to those 
of Massachusetts, New Jersey, and the 
Middle West; but this only indicates a 
more lamentable condition in the districts 
whose average pulls down the figures 
and gives such a low place in the scale of 
teachers’ salaries to the State that makes 
the largest common school appropriation. 

When the price of living goes up, and 
wages advance, the people who live on a 
salary begin to see hard times. The 
salaried person is the last to be affected 
by an increase. The teacher and the 
preacher have special reason to complain 
of the recent increase in the price of the 
necessaries of life. Many of those who 
teach have others dependent upon them. 
It is the duty of every citizen to seek to 
better the condition of the women who 
teach. They do not organize strikes, 
and have no opportunity at the ballot-box 
to insist upon their rights. If they had 
the suffrage, their votes would in no long 
time procure more adequate compensation 
for their services and sacrifices. 


THE CURRICULUM OF STUDY. 


One of the most perplexing educational 
problems is the making of a satisfactory 
school curriculum. All are agreed that 
subjects which have become antiquated 
should no longer be taught. Equation 
of payments is based upon methods of 
conducting business that prevailed several 
centuries ago. Pure food laws should, 
in no long time, make alligation a thing 
of the past. The analysis of puzzling 
sentences, whose meaning is beyond the 
grasp of the pupil, is a mere waste of 
time, It is not a valid argument to say 
that such subjects must be retained for the 
sake of mental discipline. The sciences 
which beget higher forms of mental 
power can be made to furnish adequate 
and sufficient materials for thought. 
Arithmetic and grammar have monopo- 
lized the biggest share of time in rural 
schools. How little arithmetic beyond 
the fundamental rules does the average 
farmer use! Mistakes in grammar and 
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exercises in false syntax have no bearing 
upon his crops. On the other hand, the 
laws governing the fertility of the land, 
the growth of crops, the destruction of 
noxious insects are seldom taught. The 
practical study of nature’s forces and 
laws should receive more attention, espec- 
ially in country schools. Experience has 
shown that satisfactory changes in the 
curriculum cannot be wrought by the 
publication and distribution of a syllabus 
or guide. Teachers cannot impart what 
they do not know. Systematic study in 
the field and the laboratory is needed to 
put content into the most carefully pre- 
pared outlines. The work must begin in 
the Normal school, must be carried for- 
ward in teachers’ meetings, at institutes 
and summer schools, and must finally be 
made to percolate through the township 
high school into the lower schools and 
into the every-day life on the farm. The 
efforts to improve the schools should, 
above all else, be centered upon the 
agencies that help to fit the teachers for 
their work. The continuance of the ap- 
propriation making tuition free at the 
State Normal school is, therefore, of para- 
mount importance. Next to the appro- 
priation for school maintenance, this 
appropriation is the most important of all 
the appropriations which will claim the 
attention of the next Legislature. 
_ Respectfully submitted, 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to ob pen Schools of Pennsylvania 
Sor the school year ending June 2, 1902, 
pod ing Philadelphia. 


Number of school districts in the 
State 

Number of schools 

Number of graded schools .. . 

Number of superintendents . 

Number of male teachers. .. . 

Number of female teachers . . 


29,631 
17,162 

139 
8,585 
22,055 
Whole number of teachers .. . 30,640 


15,289 
$44 92 


33 78 
8.32 
1,163,509 
871,958 


- $4,362,561 09 
11,831,871 38 
825,477 77 


Whole number of directors . . 

Average salaries of male teachers 
per month 

Average salaries of female teach- 
ers per month 

Average length of school term in 
months 

Whole number of pee Me ee 

Average number of pupils in daily 
attendance 

a of school houses—purchas- 

, building, renting, etc. 
Teach ers’ wages 
Cost of school text-books. .. . 
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Cost of school supplies other than 
text-books, includin maps, 
lobes, etc., not weed Phila- 
elphia chia ae 
Fuel, contingencies, fees. of col- 
lectors and other expenses . . 
Total expenditures . 
State appropriation for the school 
year ending June 2, 1902 . . . 
Appropriations to State Normal 
schools for school year ending 
June 2, 1902 
Estimated value of school prop- 
55,994,694 25 


Items Compared with those of the Preceding 
Year, ending June 3, 1901, including 
Philadelphia. 


Net increase in number of dis- 
tricts 

Increase in number of graded 
schools 

Increase in number of schools. . 

Decrease in number. of male 
teachers 

Increase in number of female 
teachers 

Increase in salary of male teachers 
per month 

Increase in salary of female teach- 
ers per month 23 

Increase in length of school term 
in months .04 

Increase in number of pupils . . 

Increase in teachers’ wages. . . 

Decrease in cost of buildings, pur- 
chasing and renting 

Increase in cost of fuel, contin- 
gencies, debts and interest paid. 


Condition of System, not including Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 


459,805 09 


5,547,963 49 
23,027,678 82 


5»559,000 0O 


1,985 
476,536 91 
619,532 40 
272,581 17 


Increase. 

2,532 17 
25,981 526 
1,010,620 551 


Number of districts. 
Number of schools. 
Number of pupils . 
Average daily at- 

tendance . . 738,574 
Per cent. of attend- 

ance 84 
Average length of 

school term in 


18,458 


8.05 
8,376 
18,614 


Number of male 
teachers . 

Number of female 
teachers ‘ 

Whole number of 
teachers ; 

Average salary of 
male teachers a 
month 

Average sala ry of 
female teachers 
per month 

Cost of school sup- 
plies other than 
text-books . 

Teachers’ wages. . 

“ — contingen- 


26,990 
$42 98 
33 34 26 
16,207 33 


428,119 98 


363,802 89 
58,484 39 


459,805 09 
9,302,405 95 


5,182,928 92 


Cost tof text-books . “in 478 07 
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Purchasing, build- 
ing and repairing 
houses 

Total expenditures. 18,804,401 21 

Average number of 
mills on dollar for 
school purposes . 

Average number of 
mills on dollar for 
building purposes. 

Amount of tax 
levied 12,687,415 80 


Philadelphia. 


Number of schools* +: ... 

Number of male teachers . 

Number of female teachers . 

Average salary of male teachers 
per month 

Average salary of female teachers 
per month 

Number of pupils in school at end 
of year 

Average attendance 

Teachers’ wages 

Cost of school houses and repairs. 

Cost of books, fuel, stationery and 
contingencies .....:s.. 


3,186,783 18 de. 207,748 16 
668,866 43 


5-23 .05 


2.88 Bt 
1,799,802 55 


133,384 
$2,529,465 43 
1,175,777 91 
518,034 27 

i caeEEenenEEt coal 


THE TEACHER. 


REV. JOHN L. SPALDING. 


ye highest social functions are per- 
formed not by conquerors, or rulers, 
or legislators, or the providers of the 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries of 
physical life, but by teachers, whether 
they be mothers, priests, poets, discov- 


erers, inventors, or schoolmasters; and 
that which is indispensable and of para- 
mount importance in the teacher is not so 
much knowledge as character, since the 
great purpose and end of education is to 
form character, and this can be rightly 
done only by men and women in whom 
there is a hunger and thirst for human 
excellence. Others deal with the things 
that concern life; the teacher with life 
itself, which it is his business to foster, 
develop, and produce in higher and 
higher potency. 

Character is a persistent pursuit of 
what one believes in, admires, loves, and 
feels himself able to accomplish. If this 
is material, he is a matter-of fact man, 
having the significance and worth of a 
machine; if it is spiritual, he lives in a 
world of thought and freedom where all 
things are possible. One may be drawn 
to what is useful and pleasant, or he may 
be over-mastered by a passion for what is 
true and right, and so be empowered to 
neglect or scorn what is merely useful 
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and pleasant. He whose ideal is use 
and pleasure belongs to the unreasoning 
crowd; he for whom truth, and justice, 
and love are the only sufficient ends of 
life, belongs to the few whose faith and 
example become light and strength for 
the purest and the best. If his country 
be made a desert, if his people be over- 
whelmed and scattered, he shall abide; 
for what he believed in and lived by is 
eternal. 

This is the spirit of all genuine teach- 
ers. They believe in the good of life 
and in the surpassing power of right 
education. Their one aim is to uplift, 
strengthen, and enlighten men, to enable 
them to know and love the vital truth 
which gives the inner freedom that makes 
man the noblest and most blessed of 
God’s creatures. That one should be 
poor, should be unrecognized, should 
have to toil that he may live, is not in 
their eyes a thing to be dreaded. For 
them the infinite evil is to be ignorant, is 
to be base, is to be the slave, not of a 
tyrant, but of instinct and passion, of lust, 
and hate, and greed. Poor men have 
been heroes acclaimed of all the world. 
Men who have walked and died in ob- 


scurity have risen to shine forever, like 
fixed stars. The divinest Being who has 
appeared in human form toiled that He 


might live. But the victims of ignor- 
ance, of greed, of hate and dishonesty, 
though they be kings, though a nation’s 
wealth be heaped about them, are inter- 
esting only as a contrast to what consti- 
tutes the worth and dignity of man. 
They are but weeds that prove the soil’s 
fertility. Though the people dream and 
think and talk of trade and commerce 
and wages, though they place but a 
money value on genius, virtue, and 
beauty, though they censider as naught 
what cannot be weighed or counted, the 
God-appointed teacher, with ever-growing 
insight, sees that the real things whereby 
man’s soul is nourished can neither be 
weighed nor counted. He is a lover of 
human perfection, intellectual, moral, and 
physical. He would give his life to make 
men wiser and more virtuous. He feels 
that all values are educational values— 
means whereby life is sustained, enlarged, 
and purified; that life itself is enrooted in 
God, and draws from Him its substance, 
its energy, its beauty and goodness. 

No genuine teacher has ever been in- 
spired or guided by mechanical ideals. 
His genius and power spring not from 
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the arithmetical or logical faculty, but 
from his capacity for iufinite faith, hope, 
and love, of which are born infinite 
patience and painstaking. It is his sym- 
pathy with all that is human that gives 
him the insight which imparts the skill 
to develop what in man is best. Above 
all, he is attracted to little children whom 
God sends into his world to awaken 
sympathy, love, and devotion; whom He 
showers, like blossoms in spring, to teach 
us to hope and labor for ever diviner har- 
vests. His spirit is rather that of a gen- 
erous and dauntless youth than that of a 
calculating man. There is in him some- 
thing of Plato and vastly more of Christ. 
He is an idealist, and reveals the soul to 
itself. His pure eye reflects the azure 
heavens; the flowers spring from beneath 
his feet; he is free, tranquil and joyous, 
at home in his Father’s house, though 
he be beset by enemies and have not 
where to lay his head. No difficulties 
affright, no obstacles deter him. He is 
certain that the work he does is the 
noolest task which can be set for man. 
He, therefore, does it with all his heart, 
and finds sufficient reward in the doing. — 
From address at the Colonel Parker Memor- 
tal Service. 


BIRD STUDY IN SCHOOLS. 
BY WILSON TOUT. 


HE solution of the bird protection 
problem can never be reached by 
courts, laws or officers. The small boy 
is one of the chief offenders, and those in 
authority seldom attempt to cover or 
even reach his thoughtless acts of de- 
struction. If all boys could be shown 
the harmful results of killiug birds or 
destroying their nests, what an army for 
bird protection there would be within a 
few years. If the girls were taught the 
folly of pandering to the demands of 
fashion when it calls for the sacrifice of 
countless innocent victims, the game 
wardens now needed to protect our birds 
would have to seek some other vocation 
if they would still prosper. The school 
is the foundation of reform movements in 
other lines—why not in this? 

The first objection offered to a proposal 
for having bird study in the schools is 
that the course is already crowded, and 
no room remains for a new study. The 
objection would be rational if it were 
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proposed to introduce a new study. Birds 
cannot be studied from books, and very 
few schools have access to mounted spec- 
imens. Saturday excursions, observa- 
tions on the road to and from school, and 
in country schools, even at recess and 
during school hours, will furnish sub- 
jects for conversation lessons, and also 
much needed material for language and 
composition work. One school I know 
of organized itself into a club for the 
study of birds. The children met at four 
o’clock twice a week and compared notes 
for about twenty minutes. This did not 
detract from school work, but rather in- 
creased the interest in the regular studies. 

Bird study should be begun as soon as 
the child begins to attend school. The 
seeming interest of the little tots in their 
reading and number lessons pales before 
the glow of wonder and enthusiasm as 
they tell of fiuding a bird’s nest while on 
the way to school, or hear the story of the 
birds from their teacher. Let a teacher 
mention finding a sparrow’s nest and the 
school turns into an experience meeting; 
each little one having a story of his own 
to tell. In the country school this is 


especially true, as the pupils have a 
better chance to observe birds than the 


children of cities. 

I have had to work out my own plan 
of bird study in the schools, as I have 
never chanced to get another’s plan. I 
have had some successes, and some that 
were not successes, but from these exper- 
iences have formed a plan that I believe 
overcomés most of the difficulties. 

In primary grades social talks with the 
pupils is the best method. Let the 
pupils talk as much as possible. Takea 
single bird for a lesson and show a 
picture. By a judicious use of questions 
and statements bring out the distinguish- 
ing features of the bird you are studying. 
I have no patience with the teacher who 
asks such questions as: How many feet 
has a bird? What is its body covered 
with? How many eyes hasa bird? What 
is a bird’s nest for? etc. The dull pupil 
does not learn anything, and the bright 
boy is disgusted. The pupils will tell 
about the habits, food, nesting places, 
eggs, call, etc., of the common birds. 

If you are studying a woodpecker, call 
attention to the peculiarities that dis- 
tinguish it from other birds; consider its 
stout, sharp bill, its peculiar feet, its 
short, stiff tail feathers, its habit of 
drumming, and its undulating flight. 
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Tell the story of how one species of wood- 
pecker got its red head and black and white 
dress, and have the pupils learn a verse or 
two from the many that are to be found in 
the readers and elsewhere. Before the in- 
terest lags close the period, always leaving 
something for the next lesson. At the 
next lesson, if during the right season, 
you will have several facts from pupils 
who have seen and observed a wood- 
pecker during the interim. 

In the grammar and high school grades 
a different plan works better. Here each 
pupil should have a note-book in which 
should be recorded his own observations. 
These should include the time of arrival, 
numbers, nesting, food, departure, acts 
of depredation, value to man, etc. Every 
note should be dated to be of value. In 
the course of a year the pupils will find 
several dead birds; these should be 
brought to school for specimens. Shoot- 
ing birds for specimens should not be toler- 
ated. Last year we had twenty-two birds 
brought to school for study. Among 
those brought alive were the barn owl, 
coot, horned grebe, meadow-lark, barred- 
owl, and flicker. Several different kinds 
of ducks were brought and a number of 
dead birds, among them a black-headed 
grosbeak, golden-crowned warbler, Bo- 
hemian waxwing, downy woodpecker, 
and bittern. Last year we had seventy- 
three birds on our list, and I can answer 
for every one of them. 

Now I believe this to be true bird study, 
and its utility and common sense are its 
defense. Only fifteen minutes twice a 
week was needed to keep the notes, and 
the time was not missed. An interest 
was aroused, and the diversion from reg- 
ular school work was pleasing. Many 
pupils reported an added pleasure in veri- 
fying their notes and observations during 
the present school year. 

I have never taught a school where I 
did not have bird study, and I have 
never heard an objection. It is not a 
good plan to announce the first day of 
school that you intend to introduce bird 
study. Such a course may arouse oppo- 
sition. Start it gradually after you have 
the school well under control, and no one 
will suspect an innovation until you have 
the pupils converted and the patrons 
realize the value in the added interest of 
the children in their school work. And 
remember that bird procection should be the 
the keynote. 

The state laws protecting game and 
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song birds should be discussed, and better 
ones proposed. Spring shooting of mi- 
grants should be discouraged. Super- 
stitions about birds should be exposed. 
Errors in popular ideas should be cor- 
rected. Prejudices should be overcome, 
but truth must prevail. A love of the 
birds must not blind one to the fact that 
some are destructive to the agricultural 
and horticultural interests of the state. 
A healthy sentiment in the school-room 
in favor of the birds will down the boy 
who shoots meadow-larks ‘‘ just for fun,’’ 
and he will be an outcast until he reforms. 

I urge every member of the Audubon 
societies to think upon this matter’ and 
do something to encourage the study of 
birds in the schools. This is one of the 
objects for which the societies are founded, 
and yet I fear little has been done for the 
children of our public schools. Every 
year hundreds of boys and girls finish 
their studies and leave school, yet they 
know nothing of the valae of birds. In 
their strivings to become real men and 
women they imitate the vices as well as 
the virtues of their elders, and join the 
ranks of bird destroyers, the men for 
sport and pleasure, the women for. deco- 
ration. As students of bird life and cham- 

ions of bird protection, our duty is plain. 

he school is the field, and we are surely 
responsible for the harvest from that field. 
What shall it be? 

Information will be furnished regard- 
ing bird laws, bird charts, bird books for 
primary and advanced scholars, or bird 
study in schools, also method of organ- 
izing an Audubon Society, by addressing 
Mr. William Dutcher, Chairman Na- 
tional Committee of Audubon Societies, 
525 Manhattan avenue, New York City. 





FOOT-RULE TEACHERS. 
FREDERICK A. TUPPER. 


iy Skill in diagnosis is one of the best 
signs of a good physician, why may 
not a similar statement be made about 
teachers? When a teacher says, ‘‘ Your 
child is so dull that I can teach him 
nothing ; he has been in my room for two 
years, but I cannot promote him,’’ the 
parents, with sublime resignation, bow 
before the mysterious dispensations of 
Providence. Are these wonderful deci- 
sions of the educated diagnostician in- 
variably correct? Take from English 
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literature the works of those who were 
called dunces and blockheads by their 
teachers, and you will greatly diminish 
the lustre of England’s greatest inherit- 
ance. Did Scott and Goldsmith cease to 
be dunces only when they got away from 
stupidity so dense that it could not detect 
genius? 

Leaving out of the question those 
pupils whose work is unsatisfactory be- 
cause it is too good, and who secure 
extraordinary intellectual results at the 
cost of health and future usefulness, let 
us consider some of the duties in the 
treatment of unsatisfactory scholarship. 
What is unsatisfactory in one case is not 
necessarily so in another. The foot-rule 
would be an appropriate emblem for 
many teachers. You expect equally 
ome results from Tom, Dick and Harry. 

heir heredity, their environment and 
their tendencies are as different as can be. 
What you call poor work may be to one 
a grander triumph than the most briiliant 
work in the class. What about that 
essay that you praised so highly last 
week? Are you aware that the direct 
ancestors of the writer have been doing 
literary work for eight centuries? That 
essay, which seemed so brilliant to you, 
is in no sense above the average of that 
family for generations. Do you know, 
furthermore, that the poor essay which 
you treated in your well known sarcastic 
way is actually the best piece of writing 
produced in the child’s family for eight 
generations? 

Is a marking system standing between 
you and your pupils? Either throw it 
away or so administer it that it shall not 
defeat and master you. Give your pupils 
reasonable freedom of choice. Examina- 
tions are made for pupils, not pupils for 
examinations. Are you employing an 
elaborate system of deportment marks 
with which you may easily alienate the 
affection and respect so important to your 
success? In the very school in which 
you gave so many demerits the last 
month, another teacher gave none, and 
yet, dealing with the same pupils, had 

rfect discipline and excellent moral and 
intellectual results. One hundred black 
marks are a poor substitute for a warm 
human heart. 

In some schools it would seem that 
the teachers had seized upon this senti- 
ment, ‘‘ The dead teach the living,’’ as 
their guide of life. Other sources of 
unsatisfactory work ars to be found in 
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the sarcasm, impatience, irritability, 
favoritism and general incompetency of 
those who fail. Said a teacher of history 
in the high school of a New England 
city, ‘‘ The monuments of ignorance may 
rise.”’ Noonerose. ‘‘Why don’t you 
rise, Miss Blank?’’ Miss Blank very 
properly replied, ‘‘ Because I’m not a 
monument of ignorance.’’ She might 
have added, ‘‘ Furthermore, it is incon- 
sistent with the manners and customs of 
monuments to rise at a moment’s notice.’’ 
But note the curious result. Miss Blank 
was sent out of the class. For what? 
Impertinence! About how far ought the 
teacher to have been sent on these 
grounds? You may be sure that such a 
teacher had a great deal of unsatisfactory 
work and pcor deportment. 

Is not the school an important part of 
society, and are not the rules governing 
society as applicable at school as they 
are anywhereelse? Iam a firm believer 
in the fact that almost all of the wise 
laws governing the best society are appli- 
cable to school life, and that in the failure 
to apply them may be found only too 
often the cause of unsatisfactory results. 
By a socail law as unerring as that which 
guides the stars in their courses, human 


sympathy is sure to produce systematic 


vibrations in other human hearts. Gen- 
uine sympathetic interest in the real life 
of his pupils is the successful teacher’s 
master-key to every heart. 

‘The head- master should discountenance 
all favoritism, unfairness, sarcasm, and 
vindictiveness on the part of his asso- 
ciates, and should insist on the correct 
application of broad educational princi- 
ples. Teachers have their likes and dis- 
likes, and are often influenced by them, 
perhaps unconsciously, but influenced 
for all that. As the years go by, my 
faith in much of the machinery of the 
modern high school grows beautifully 
less. Phrase them as you please, there 
is something very ‘‘ wooden’’ about most 
printed forms sent to parents. Even the 
most careful reports fail utterly to record 
many of the characteristics most essential 
to the pupil’s success in life. 

Teachers of great merit will reduce to 
a minimum the necessity of sending to 
parents unfavorable comments on the 
pupil’s conduct or progress. A personal 
interview is worth countless letters. Be- 
cause a parent is not an educational ex- 
pert, it does not follow that he knows 
nothing about education. Many of the 
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basic ideas of our profession are the com- 
mon property of all intelligent people. 
As a consequence, masters and superin- 
tendents who may have presumed upon 
a supposed monopoly of common sense 
have wrought dire havoc with their own 
success. It is perfectly true that parents, 
like teachers, sometimes make mistakes, 
Parents, no doubt, may come to us with 
wrong views about most of the studies in 
the course, and about some of the teachers 
in the faculty, but the main question is 
not in what state of mind do they come 
to your school, but in what state of mind 
do they leave it? In the answer to this 
question you will find a test of the teach- 
er’s diplomatic skill. 
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BETTER RESULTS WANTED.* 


SERIOUS DISAPPOINTMENT IN OUTCOME 
OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


HE expenditure per pupil in the com- 

mon schools of the United States is 
altogether insufficient. As foundation 
for my argument, I must first state what 
the annual expenditure per pupil now is. 
For this purpose I avail myself of the 
table of annual expenditure per pupil 
which is soon to appear in Commissioner 
Harris’s report for the year 1900-1901. 
The average expenditure per pupil for 
the whole school year in the United 
States was then $21.14, but this expendi- 
ture varies very much in the different 
divisions of the country. Thus the aver- 
age expenditure per pupil in the North 
Atlantic division of the United States is 
$33.52, while in the south central divi- 
sion it is only $7.54. It also varies very 
much in the different States of the Union. 
Thus the highest expenditure is made in 
New York, namely, $41.68; the next 
highest in the District of Columbia, 
$40.50; the next highest in Nevada, 
$39.70; the next in Colorado, $38.29; the 
next in Massachusetts, $38.21. On the 
other hand, the lowest expenditures oc- 
cur in the South Atlantic and the south 
central divisions: North Carolina spend- 
ing annually $4.56 per pupil; Mississippi, 
$6.48; Georgia, $6.68. 


* Address by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President 
of Harvard University, before the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association, at New Haven, 
October 17, 1902. 
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The total average expenditure during 
the year being divided by the average 
number of days during which schools are 
kept in the several divisions or States 
(that is, by the average length of the 
school term in days) yields another in- 
teresting figure, namely, the average 
daily expenditure per pupil. for the 
whole United States this average daily 
expenditure in 1900-1901 was 14.7 cents; 
but again the range of the average daily 
expenditure per pupil is large. The 
western, or Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
division, pays most per pupil per day, 
namely, 22 cents; the North Atlantic di- 
vision pays 18.6 cents daily for each 
pupil; whereas the South Atlantic divi- 
sion pays but 8.6 cents, and the south 
central but 7.8 cents. 

Another fact which throws light on the 
present situation of the American child 
of school age is the length of the school 
term in the different parts of our country. 
The average length seems to be 144 days: 
but this figure is only approximate, and 
needs interpretation, or at least an under- 
standing of the methods of computation 
by which it is obtained. It indicates, 
however, that the average school term 
does not exceed twenty-five to thirty 
weeks in the year. 

Another figure which has great interest 
is the average number of days of school- 
ing provided during the year for every 
child from 5 to 18 years of age. This 
number of days is supposed to be 68.3 in 
the United States as a whole. In the 
different divisions this figure varies from 
41 and a fraction in the South Atlantic 
and south central divisions, to 87.5 in the 
North Atlantic division. . These last fig- 
ures are taken from Commissioner Harris’ 
report for 1899-1900. 

Let us now compare-the annual ex- 
penditure on the public school child with 
what is made by a well-to-do family on 
its child sent to an endowed or a private 
school. In many American cities it is 
now the private school which receives 
the children of well-to-do parents; and 
this school charges a tuition fee of from 
$100 to $500 a year for day pupils. The 
endowed secondary schools are mostly 
situated in the country or in small towns; 
but in these schools the total charge for 
the year may be said to vary between 
$400 and $1000. Now it is perfectly easy 
to provide lodging and food for any 
pupil between the age of roand 18 at a 
cost of $5 a week ; so that the charge for 





tuition and general care, and sometimes 
interest on the plant at these institutions 
must be from $200 to $600 a year of 40 
weeks. If you ask on what these large 
tuition fees are expended, the answer is 
chiefly on teaching. A public school 
which has a teacher for every 40 pupils 
is unusually fortunate ; the private and 
endowed schools of the country not in- 
frequently provide a teacher for every 
eight to ten pupils. Moreover, they 
employ a more expensive kind of a 
teacher ; for they use as teachers a larger 
proportion of men and a larger propor- 
tion of college graduates, both men and 
women. For children of from 6 to 10 
years of age there is a very similar dis- 
proportion between the tuition fees in 
private schools and the expenditure per 
pupil in the public schools ; thus private 
kindergartens not infrequently charge 
$100 a year for each child; and in private 
country schools for young children the 
charges approach those made in the 
private or endowed secondary schools. 

I cite these figures simply to show that 
well-to-do Americans who can afford to 
spend on the education of their children 
whatever seems advantageous, are ready 
to spend liberally for their children’s 
education. 

Compare now a tuition fee of from one 
hundred to six hundred dollars with the 
annual expenditure on the public school 
child in the most liberal States; with the 
expenditure, for instance, of thirty dol- 
lars per child per year in Massachusetts,. 
or of thirty-two dollars in New York, 
after deducting in both instances from 
the total expenditure the cost of sites and 
buildings. Compare these high tuition 
fees again with the expenditure per child 
and per year of $4.32 in South Carolina, 
or $9.77 in Texas, expenditures on sites 
and buildings being in each case de- 
ducted from the total expenditure. Is it 
not plain that if the American people 
were all well to do, they would multiply 
by four or five the present average school 
expenditure per child and per year? 
That is, they would make the average 
expenditure per pupil for the whole 
school year in the United States from 
eighty to one hundred dollars for salaries 
and maintenance instead of $17.36 as now. 
Is it not obvious that instead of providing 
in the public schools a teacher for forty or 
fifty pupils, they would provide a teacher 
for every ten or fifteen pupils? Would 
there not be a playground around every 
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-school-house? If the American people 
thought they could afford it, would not a 
school-house be kept in as perfect sani- 
tary condition as a hospital ? 

I wish to urge on you the proposition 
that the American people cannot afford 
to persist in the present low school ex- 
penditure per pupil and per year. 

My first argument in support of this 
proposition is that, as a nation and on 
the whole, in spite of many successes, we 
have met with many failures of various 
sorts in our efforts to educate the whole 
people, and still see before us many un- 
surmounted difficulties. It is indisput- 
able that we have experienced a profound 
disappointment in the results thus far 
obtained from a widely diffused popular 
education. We ought to spend more 
public money on schools, because the 
present expenditures do not produce all 
the good results which were expected, 
and may reasonably be aimed at. I pro- 
ceed to the unwelcome task of enumerat- 
ing some of our disappointments with 
popular education. 

For more than two generations of men 
we have been struggling with the bar- 
barous vice of drunkenness, but have not 
discovered a successful method of dealing 
with it. The legislation of most of the 
States has been variable, and in moral 
significance uncertain. In some of the 
States of the union we have been depend- 
ing on prohibitory legislation, but the 
intelligence of the people has been insuf- 
ficient either to enforce such legislation or 
to substitute better. This is an accusa- 
tion not against the moral disposition of 
the majority of the people, but against 
their reasoning power, and it is precisely 
that reasoning power which good schools 
ought to train. 

The persistence of gambling in the 
United States is another disappointing 
thing to the advocates of popular educa- 
tion, for gambling is an extraordinarily 
unintelligent form of pleasurable excite- 
ment. It is a prevalent vice among all 
savage people, but one which a modern 
cultivation of the intelligence—a very 
little foresight and the least sense of re- 
sponsibility—should be sufficient to erad- 
icate. 

Next, it must be confessed that the 
results of universal suffrage are not in all 
respects what we should have expected 
from a people supposed to be prepared at 
school for an intelligent exercise of the 
suffrage. Our fathers expected that good 
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government would flow from universal 
suffrage as naturally as the brook flows 
from its wooded water-shed. We have 
discovered from actual observation that 
universal suffrage often produces bad 
government, especially in large cities. 

It is a reproach to popular education 
that the gravest crimes of violence are 
committed in great number all over the 
United States, in the older States as well 
as in the newer, by individuals and by 
mobs, and with a large measure of im- 
punity. The population produces a con- 
siderable number of burglars, robbers, 
rioters, lynchers, and murderers, and is 
not intelligent enough either to suppress 
or to exterminate these criminals. 

Again, the nature of the daily reading 
matter supplied to the American public 
affords much ground for discouragement 
in regard to the results thus far obtained 
by the common schools. Since one in- 
valuable result of education is a taste for 
good reading, the purchase by the people 
of thousands of tons of ephemeral reading 
matter, which is not good in either form 
or substance, shows that one great end of 
popular education has not been attained. 

A similar unfavorable inference con- 
cerning popular education may be drawn 
from the quality of the popular theatres 
to-day. The popular taste is for trivial 
spectacles, burlesque, vulgar vaudeville, 
extravaganza, and melodrama, and the 
stage often presents to unmoved audiences 
scenes and situations of an immoral or 
unwholesome sort. 

Americans are curiously subject to 
medical delusions, because they easily 
fall victims to that commonest of fallacies 
—post hoc, ergo propter hoc. They are the 
greatest consumers of patent medicines 
in the known world, and the most credu- 
lous patrons of all sorts of ‘‘ medicine 
men ’’ and women, and of novel healing 
arts. Is it not a just inference from the 
openness of the American mind to medi- 
cal delusions that the common schools 
have not done what they ought to have 
done towards developing in the whole 
population the power to reason justly ? 

hat labor strikes should occur more 
and more frequently, and be more and 
more widespread, has been another serious 
disappointment in regard to the outcome 
of popular education. As we have all 
seen lately, the strike is often resorted to 
for reasons not made public, or at least 
not made public till after the strike has 
taken place. To use in industrial con- 
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flicts this weapon forged in secret is to 
exhibit an utter lack of faith in the very 
best means of remedy for industrial 
wrongs, namely, publicity. When the 
capitalists or the middlemen who resist a 
strike do so without publishing their 
reasons, the demonstration of lack of 
faith in publicity is complete. Yet pub- 
licity is the great security for democracy, 
the best weapon against political, social, 
industrial or commercial wrong-doing, 
and, in the long run, the most trust- 
worthy means of political and social 
progress. The industrial wars which so 
seriously diminish the productiveness and 
prosperity of the country are evidences 
that the common schools have grappled 
unsuccessfully with the tremendous prob- 
lem put before them; and this remark 
applies just as much to the employers as 
to the employed. When I use these in- 
dustrial conflicts to illustrate the inade- 
quacy of American schools, I am impugn- 
ing not the motives of the combatants, 
but their intelligence—an intelligence 
which such education as the country sup- 
plied has left seriously defective. In 
these days such conflicts, if they have 
reasonable grounds, are ultimately settled 
by reason; yet the parties to them are 


often stupid enough to try for months to 
settle them by force—that is, by inflict- ; 
ing pecuniary losses and physical and 
moral injuries, and creating widespread 
‘confusion aud alarm. Verily, as Frank- 
lin said: ‘‘ Experience keeps a dear 
school; but fools will learn in no other, 


and scarce in that.’’ It is clear that the 
schools have not succeeded in preventing 
that sort of fool from abounding. 

The spoils or patronage system in the 
civil service of the United States illus- 
trates in a striking way the inadequacy 
of the training supplied by the public 
schools. This mortifying display of pop- 
ular obtuseness reached its climax at 
about the end of the second third of the 
XIX. century, and has since been very 
slowly declining. It was a real fooling 
of the people by catch-words and plausi- 
bilities; a sacrifice of the large public 
interest to small private interests, and a 
Widespread application in a republic of 
the methods habitually used by aristocra- 
cies to corrupt and rule the plebeians, in- 
cluding one of the most demoralizing of 
those methods, the establishment of 
numerous sinecure offices. Many people 
have supposed that the introduction, de- 
velopment and tenacity of the patronage 
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system in the United States were evi- 

dences of moral perversion in the mass of 
the people. Doubtless there has often 

been moral obliquity in the patrons and 

sometimes in the patronized; but it seems. 
to me that in the great mass of the peo- 

ple it has been chiefly lack of perceiving 

aud reasoning power which has caused 

them to submit to, or even encourage, 

the patronage system. They have neither 

seen straight nor reasoned clearly about 

its undemocratic, corrupting and ineffi- 

cient quality. They have not understood 

how demoralizing to youth is the hope 

of getting on in the world by the unearned 

favor of powerful persons. 

Lastly, the final test of the value of the 
education given to an individual or toa 
nation is continuous mental growth. If 
we include in this growth the develop- 
ment of what is called character, this 
continuous enlargement and improve- 
ment is the supreme human felicity. 
Now, there are two common obstacles to. 
the attainment of this felicity: the first is. 
the untimely arrest of education in youth;. 
the second is the dulling and contracting 
effect of many methods of earning the 
livelihood. Any comprehensive survey 
of the social and industrial conditions of 
the American people will bring an open- 
minded inquirer to the conclusion that 
these two obstacles to the continuous de- 
velopment of the human individual are 
both formidable to-day. For millions of 
American children systematic education 
stops far too soon, and for millions of 
adults the mode of earning the livelihood 
affords so little mental training, and be- 
comes so automatic, that mental growth 
is seriously hindered, if not arrested. In 
such cases—and they occur by millions— 
it is in reading and in the play of the 
domestic affections and the social inter- 
ests that lie all the possibilities of mental 
and spiritual growth. Shall we not agree 
that from this point of view the American 
schools have thus far been much less 
serviceable than they ought to have been, 
or, at least, than we want them to be? 

These illustrations will suffice to con- 
vince us that the results of American 
education have hitherto fallen far short 
of the hopes and expectations of its 
founders and advocates, and that it has 
great tasks before it, if it is to promote 
effectively public righteousness and the 
general welfare and happiness. But 
these great tasks will involve the greater 
expenditures I am pleading for. 
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Let us now consider briefly some of the 


_ unprecedented difficulties which Amer 


ican education has not yet been able to 
overcome. 

It is a huge and novel problem with 
which education in our country has been 
struggling from the starting of schools 
and colleges in the American wilderness; 
and the problem has all the time become 
huger, and still persists, decade after 
decade, in proving novel. Weare trying 
to prepare all American boys and girls 
for a lite of unprecedented freedom; tree- 
dom of thought and speech; freedom to 
enter into any sort of public or secret 
association or union ; freedom from every- 
thing resembling castes or insurmount- 
able social or political barriers. No other 
country of the civilized world—not even 
the Australian confederation—offers its 
children so complete an exemption from 
the social and industrial limitations which 
in the past have hedged the way of the 
tradesman, the mechanic and the peasant: 
Moreover, in no other civilized country of 
the world is there such an absence of 
effective police supervision as in the 
United States. One must say that in 
country districts there is none, and that 
in urban districts it is ordinarily ineffect- 
ive. The task of American schools and 
colleges has, indeed, been a novel one 
from the start; for they must not only 
train the intelligence of every pupil, but 
implant moral restraints and ideal stand- 
ards, which will help him through the 
perils of an unprecedented liberty. 

Again, American schools and colleges 
have a task without precedent, because 
of the extraordinarily varied nature of 
the families to which their pupils belong. 
It is impossible for a day school to re- 
place family culture, or to make good the 
lack of a sound intellectual and spiritual 
influence at home. In all our cities, even 
the oldest, the schools have to deal with 
families of various races, religions and 
social histories. Thus, Boston in the 
eighteenth century had a very homo- 
geneous population; at the beginning of 
the twentieth it has a population of ex- 
traordinary diversity. The country is 
assimilating people from all over Europe; 
and it is the Ametican school which 
effects the greater part of the assimilation. 
No wonder that American schools and 
colleges have staggered under this almost 
insupportable burden. 

Again, our schools and colleges have 
been trying to prepare their pupils for a 





subsequent life out in a world which has 
itself been shifting and changing with an 
unprecedented rapidity. The life for 
which the American schools should now 
prepare their pupils is an utterly different 
life from that for which the schools were 
preparing the children 40 years ago, or 
even 20 years ago. All the scenes have 
shifted within a single generation. The 
schools and colleges have hardly been 
able to keep pace with the astonishingly 
rapid changes in the industrial and social 
conditions of the population; indeed, 
American school committees have often 
proved themselves incompetent to provide 
beforehand against the plainly visible 
shifting of population from the heart of 
the city to the suburbs, and the steady 
inrush from the country to thecity. We 
have made great advances in regard to 
preventive medicine and sanitation, and 
these improvements have been shared by 
the schools; yet new evils are constantly 
arising in our urban communities, and 
the beneficent discoveries in medicine and 
surgery can hardly keep pace with the 
new evils which result from the con- 
gestion of the population. 

The whole world has been made over 
since 1850, and with many new powers 
for good, there have come in many new 
powers for evil. The American schools 
and colleges have had to re-adjust them- 
selves in-essantly to these sweeping 
changes in the condition of socicty, and 
it is not to be wondered at if they have 
often failed to keep pace with the rapid 
steps of this wonderful transformation. 
It must be confessed that the schools 
have not changed and improved so much 
as the means of transportation, or of 
manufacturing, or of lighting and heat- 
ing, or of farming, or of mining. The 
schools have, of course, improved, but 
they have not kept pace with the indus- 
trial and soclal development of the past 
fifty years. 

One of the principal changes in Amer- 
ican society within the last 50 years has 
had a profound effect on schouls and col- 
leges, namely, the transfer of the great 
minority of the population from the coun- 
try to the city. Children brought up in 
the country get a deal of invaluable train- 
ing from their rural surroundings. A 
roaming country child, brought up on a 
farm, learns from nature what is almost 
impossible to impart to a city child. In 
city schools we have been for 20 years 
past laboriously trying to provide sub- 
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stitutes for this natural training in coun- 
try life, but, after all, these substitutes 
are inferior to the spontaneous, unen- 
forced results of living in contact with 
nature, and of taking part with mother 
and father in the productive labors of a 
farm, a market garden, a hennery, or a 
dairy. 

These considerations may be accepted 
as reasonable explanations of the short- 
comings of American education. They 
do not alter the facts that the disappoint- 
ments of its advocates and friends have 
been many ahd deep, and that immense 
difficulties beset its path. 

What should be the effect on our minds 
to-day of these disappointments and of 
these unsurmouuted difficulties? Surely 
a new and hearty resolution to do what 
we can to make the schools better and 
more effective to all righteous ends. But 
this greater effectiveness unquestionably 
means greater costliness. Could any- 
body imagine it to be unreasonable to 
spend for the mental and moral training 
of a child as much as is spent on his 
food? If that equality in expenditure 
could be established all over the Union, 
there would result a prodigious improve- 
ment in the public schools. I have 


already pointed out that well-to do fam- 
ilies spend a great deal more on the edu- 
cation of their children than they spend 
for their food and lodging, and this is 
undoubtedly family wisdom, whether it 
be viewed from the material or the spirit- 


ual side. In all probability what is wise 
for a well-to-do family would be wise for 
the nation as a whole. 


a, 


EARLY GERMAN SETTLERS. 





BY HON. S. W. PENNYPACKER, 
Governor-Elect of Pennsylvania. 


ENNO SIMONS, the Dutch Reform- 
i¥L er, who was born at Witmarsum, in 
Friesland, in 1496, was educated for the 
priesthood in the Catholic Church, but 
having his attention attracted by the be- 
heading of a man in his neighborhood 
througa the subject of infant baptism, he 
left the Church of Rome in 1536, and 
joined the Doopsgesinde. That sect is 
believed to have originated in the Wal- 
denses, but after he became its leader its 
members were generally called Mennon- 
ites. They rejected the baptism of in- 
fants, would neither swear nor fight, 


EARLY GERMAN SETTLERS. 
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avoided the unrepentant, maintained the 
ordinance of feet-wasbing, were plain in 
dress and speech and were generally hus- 
bandmen and artisans, many of them be- 
ing weavers. Menno taught the complete 
severance of the Church and State, and 
then, more than 350 years ago, antici- 
pated the religious principles embodied in 
our own Federal Constitution. His fol- 
lowers were the most bitterly persecuted 
of all the modern Christians, having been 
tortured, drowned, beheaded and burned 
by thousands, In the year 1569, in the 
city of Antwerp alone, 229 were burned 
to death. As they offered no resistance 
they could only find safety in flight, and 
the consequence was much dispersion. 
Some found their way up the Rhine, 
others to Prussia, and some ultimately to 
Russia. From them originated the Bap- 
tist Church of England, and, according 
to the late Robert Barclay, also the Qua- 
kers, who much resemble them in creed 
and observance. 

The relations between the Mennonites 
and Quakers were very intimate, and 
after Penn had secured his province he 
invited them to come here. On the roth 
of March, 1682, Jacob Telner, a Crefeld 
Mennonite, doing business in Amster- 
dam; Dirck Sipman and Jan Streyperts, 
of Crefeld, each bought 5,090 acres of 
land here, and on the 11th of June, 1683, 
Govert Remke, Levart Arets and Jacob 
Isaacs Van Bebber, all of the same city, 
each 1,000 acres. Soon afterward they 
sent to Pennsylvania a little colony of 
thirty-three persons, consisting of the 
following men and their families: Abra- 
ham Hermann and Dirck Opden Graeff, 
Levart Arets, William Streypers, Reynier 
Tyson, Jan Lucken, Johannes Bieickers, 
Abraham Tunes, Jan Lensen, Jan Sei- 
mens, Thoves Kunders and Peter Keurlis. 

These families were nearly all relatives. 
They reached Philadelphia on the 6th of 
October, 1683, and together with Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, who arrived a few 
weeks earlier, were the founders of Ger- 
mantown. They immediately began to 
dig the cellars and build huts in which 
was spent the following winter, and ac- 
cording to a letter written home by 
Streypers, they had a hard time of it. 

Says Pastorius: ‘*It could not be de- 
scribed, nor would it be believed by com- 
ing generations, in what want and need 
and with what Christian contentment 
and persistent industry this Germantown- 
ship started.”’ 
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He had no glass, and made the win- 
dows of his house of oiled papers. 
Streypers wore leather breeches and 
leather doublets. 

Ere long other immigrants began to 
arrive in the little town, and among them 
were Van Bebber and Telner. The latter 
seems to have been the ceutral figure of 
the whole movement, and during his 
thirteen years’ residence in Germantown 
his relations with the leading Quakers in 
Philadelphia were close and intimate. 
He was a merchant, an extensive land- 
owner, the author of a book or two, and 
gave the ground for a market. Another 
arrival was Cornelius Born, who wrote in 
1684 to Holland: ‘‘I have a cow which 
gives plenty of milk; a horse to ride 
around; my pigs increase rapidly, so that 
in the summer I had seventeen, when at 
first I had only two. I have many chick- 
ens and geese and a garden.’’ His 
daughter married Anthony Morris. 

Bockenogen, an ancestor of the late 
Henry Armitt Brown, arrived in 1684. 

On the 18th of April, 1688, Dirck and 
Abraham Op den Graeff, Gerhard Hen- 
dricks and Francis Daniel Pastorius pre- 
sented to the Friends’ Meeting the first 
public protest ever made in America 
against slavery, and whenever hereafter 
men trace analytically the causes that led 
to Shiloh, Gettysburg and Appomattox, 
they will begin with the tender con- 
sciences of the linen-weavers and hus- 
bandmen of Germantown. 

The town was incorporated on the 31st 
of May, 1691, and maintained a separate 
existence until 1707, but always with 
great difficulty in getting the offices 
filled. Among the decrees was one that 
‘*on the 19th of First month in each year 
the people shall be called together and 
the laws and ordinances read aloud to 
them.”’ 

In 1662, twenty years before the land- 
ing of Penn, the city of Amsterdam sent 
a little colony of twenty-five Mennonites 
to New Netherlands, under the leader- 
ship of Pieter Corneliz Plockhoy, of 
Zierrich Zee. They were to have power 
to make rules and laws for their own 
government and were to be free from 
taxes and tenths for twenty years. Each 
man was loaned a hundred guilders to 
pay for his transportation. They settled 
at Horekill, on the Delaware, and there 
lived on peaceful terms with the Indians 
for two years. The hand of fate, how- 
ever, which so kindly sheltered Telner 
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and Pastorius, fell heavily upon the fore- 
runner, Plockhoy. An evil day for his 
colony soon came. When Sir Robert 
Carr took possession of the Delaware on 
behalf of the English, he sent a boat in 
1664 to the Horekill, which utterly de- 
molished the settlement and destroyed 
and carried off all their property, ‘‘even 
toa nail.’’ What became of the people 
has always been a mystery. History 
throws no light on the subject, and con- 
temporary documents there are none. 

In the year 1694 there came an old 
blind man and his wife to Germantown. 
His miserable condition awakened the 
tender sympathies of the Mennonites. 
there. They gave him the citizenship. 
free of charge. They set apart for him 
at the end street of the village, by Peter 
Clever’s corner, a lot twelve rods long 
and one rod broad, whereon to build a 
little house and make a garden, which 
should be his as long as he and his wife 
should live. In front of it they planted 
a tree. Jan Doeden and Wilhelm Rut- 
tinghuysen were appointed to take up a 
‘*free-will offering’’ and to have the 
little house built. This is all we know, 
but it is surely a satisfaction to see this. 
ray of sunlight thrown upon the brow of 
the old man as he neared his grave. His. 
name was Cornelius Plockhoy. 

The Pennsylvania Dutchman is not to 
be despised. Francis Daniel Pastorius 
possessed probably more literary attain- 
ments and produced more literary work 
than any other of the early immigrants to 
this province, and he alone of them all, 
through the appreciative delineation of a 
New England poet, hasja permanent place 
in the literature of our own time. Wil- 
helm Ruttinghuysen, in 1690, built on the 
Wissahickon the first paper mill in the 
colonies. The Bible was printed in Ger- 
man in America thirty-nine years before 
it appeared in English, and in the preface 
to his third edition, in 1776, Saur was 
still able to say: 

‘*To the honor of the German people 
—for no other nation can assert that it has 
ever been printed in their language in 
this part of the world.’’ 

No other known literary work under- 
taken in the Colonies equals in magnitude 
the ‘‘ Mennonite Martyrs’ Mirror of Van 
Braght,”’ printed at Ephrata in 1748, to 
complete which required the labor of fif- 
teen men for three years. 

The President of the first United States 
Congress, and seven of the Governors of 
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Pennsylvania, have been men of German 
descent. The statue selected to repre- 
sent the military reputation of Pennsy]l- 
vania in the nave of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington is that of a German. 

Said Thomas Jefferson, of David Rit- 
tenhouse: ‘‘ He has not indeed made a 
world, but he has by imitation approached 
nearer its maker than any man who has 
lived from the creation to this day.’’ 

There are no Pennsylvania names more 
cherished at home and more deservedly 
noted abroad than those of Wister, Shoe- 
maker, Muhlenberg, Weiser, Hiester and 
Keim, and there are few Pennsylvanians, 
not comparatively recent arrivals, who 
cannot be carried back along some of 
their ancestral lines to the country of 
the Rhine. — Germantown Independent 
Gazette, Nov. 14, 1902. 


> 


WHAT EDUCATION MEANS. 





BY W. W. DAVIS. 


** TX. DUCATION ! What an idea! Gen- 
eralized, it covers all time, affects 
all eternity !’’ exclaimed Dr. Samuel 
Hanson Cox. What is education? It 
is not schools. Benjamin Franklin, the 
wisest of our statesmen; Henry Clay, 
most magnetic of our orators; Horace 
Greeley, the most influential of our edi- 
tors; Abraham Lincoln, most sagacious 
of our Presidents, owed nothing to the 
schools. They grew great without them. 
Our boys and girls return after four 
years at college, unable to speak or write, 
read or reflect, and enter upon a fashion- 
able routine of parties and amusements. 
This is not education, this is dissipation. 
Young people with a liberal education 
should be a power in the home, in society, 
in the world. Any yoting person who 
leaves school without an enthusiasm for 
learning, an ambition to be wiser and 
better, is a failure. 

And yet education is often pronounced 
“finished.’’ ‘‘O, Liberty ! what crimes 
are committed in thy name !’’ exclaimed 
Madame Roland at the guillotine. Edu- 
cation finished ! It never ends. It simply 
begins in this life, and goes through 
eternity. Is anything finished? Is Chi- 
cago finished? Is music finished? Is 
your love for your child finished ? When 
can you lay the top-stone on this busy 
brain and say it is enough? Did the 
Almighty ever say to this soaring intel- 
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lect peering into the skies, ‘‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther ?’’ 

Education is not books. John Bunya 
had no book but the Bible in writing 
Pilgrim’s Progress, most popular of alP 
stories, ancient or modern. Of the thou- 
sands of books taken from our public 
libraries, how few quicken, instruct, in- 
spire! They are used for the entertain- 
ment of the passing hour. We are suf- 
fering under an epidemic of the novell 
and the disease is so malignant that no 
remedy seems available. 

Education is power, growth, achieve- 
ment. Education is muscle. It is Blon- 
din crossing Niagara on a tight rope. 
Education is the melodious ear. It is 
Handel composing the Messiah. Educa- 
tion is thought. It is Newton solving 
the secret of the planets. Education is 
conscience. It is Paul writing to the 
Ephesians. Education is preparation. 
It is Lincoln signing the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

Christianity and education have gone 
hand-in-hand since the days of Paul, the 
scholar of the early church. All our 
older colleges were founded under relig- 
ious iufluence; Harvard and Yale, Wil- 
liams and Ambherst, Columbia and 
Princeton. The great teachers, Thomas. 
Arnold, of England, Timothy Dwight, 
Theodore Woolsey, the Alexanders, Asa 
Gray, Emma Willard, Mary Lyon, were 
animated by the noblest spirit. Any 
system of training that does not develop: 
Christian character is a signal failure. 

Education is threefold; of the heart, 
of the mind, of the body. Any one 
without the other two, is defective. 
Many a Christian is narrow, many @ 
scholar is dreamy, many a gymnast is a 
brute. Complete, symmetrical education: 
means the development of the whole man.. 
Gladstone, Christian, scholar, statesman,. 
orator, athlete, is England’s crowning’ 
glory of the nineteenth century. 

What is Christianity? Sometimes a 
word is better than a sentence. If you 
ask me, What is oratory? I reply Dem- 
osthenes. What is painting? Raphael. 
What is philosophy? Plato. What is 
tragedy? Shakespeare. What is history? 
Gibbon. What is poetry? Tennyson. 

What, then, is Christianity? It is 
Christ. It is the loving heart, the gentle 
spirit, the tender conscience. Whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
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things are of good report—this is Christ- 
ianity. 

Christianity is consecration. In the 
familiar hymn of Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal: 

Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee. 

Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of thy love. 

Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for thee. 

Take my voice and let me sing 
Always, only for my King. 

Right education seeks the best devel- 
opment of all the faculties. Christianity 
seeks their noblest exercise. Both fit 
man for supreme service upon the earth. 
‘*To grow in knowledge, truth, wisdom, 
faith, hope, love, this,’’ says Bishop 
Spalding, ‘“‘is to walk in the way of 
heaven.’’ As Webster in his great 
oration associated union and liberty, so 
let us ever associate Christianity and 
education, now and forever, one and in- 
separable !—Sterling Standard. 





EFFECT OF MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT UPON MORALITY. 


N our zeal for making distinctions we 

very often push them too far, and set 
hard and fast limits to what naturally 
merge into each other, and even form 
parts of each other. It has been thus 
with the dividing lines that are often 
rigidly drawn between the physical, in- 
tellectual and moral parts of man’s na- 
ture. We are, however, continually 
learning how intimate is the connection 
between the two former; how necessary a 
healthful physique is to a sane and vigor- 
ous intellect, and how strong is the in- 
fluence of thought and emotion upon the 
bodily functions. Thus we seldom now 
commit the fatal mistake, which some of 
our forefathers did, in imagining that the 
abuse and enfeeblement of the physical 
system could aid in the strengthening 
and elevation of the mind. 

Not yet, however, do we fully recog- 
nize the same sympathy between the 
moral powers and the mental. Many 
persons still suppose that asharp line can 

drawn between them. While no one 
doubts tbat the human intellect has pro- 
gressed and is still progressing in power 
and quality as the ages roll on, there are 
some who deny the same advancement 
to the moral nature. They think that 





the increase and extension of knowledge 
and the strengthening of the powers of 
thought, which are so evident in the 
records of civilization, have had little or 
no effect in enhancing morality or exalt- 
ing the spiritual nature. So far from 
mankind having become more virtuous 
or honorable, some people rather believe 
in moral deterioration, and assert with 
assurance that the uneducated and men- 
tally inferior man is quite as able to bea 
good man as his more richly endowed 
neighbor. We cannot believe that this 
idea is either correct in theory or sus- 
tained by facts. There are doubtless some 
educated men, with strong mental powers, 
who pursue paths of vice and crime. 
There are also many simple and ignorant 
people who have no such record, but who 
gladly obey the voice of conscience and 
the law of morality as far as they know 
them, and are rightly esteemed in conse- 
quence. All honor to those who, in 
spite of many disadvantages, hold fast to 
their highest conceptions of right and of 
truth. Yet let us remember that it is not 
because of these disadvantages, but in 
spite of them, that they do so. If they 
use all the light they have, who can 
doubt that with every additional ray they 
would see the path more clearly, and fol- 
low it more ardently? And as for the 
men who, with fine intellects and good 
education, yet disgrace themselves by 
immorality, does any one suppose that if 
they were stupid and ignorant they would 
be more virtuous? Is it not at least 
probable that they would have sunk to 
even lower depths of degradation ? Leav- 
ing out of the question such extremes on 
both sides, it is certain that the well- 
being of the mind has upon the whole a 
direct influence upon the well-being of the 
moral character. With every accession 
of the intellectual powers a higher ideal 
of what is best for the community must 
present itself, and the unity of the welfare 
of self with that of others will appear 
more clearly. The desire todo right will 
not flag as the knowledge of what is right 
increases; rather will it keep pace with 
every step and embrace every added 
opportunity. 

One special instance of this may be 
found in the natural effect of a scientific 
training. In a recent address on ‘‘ The 
ethical element in education,’’ by Presi- 
dent Andrew Raymond, this is pointed 
out very forcibly. He says: 

‘“‘That which makes thought scientific 
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is the rigorous logic of natural and neces- 
sary sequence. Every effect must have 
acause, adequate and compelling. Given 
certain conditions, and certain results will 
follow with infallible certainty. From 
this inexorable system of reasoning has 
come the material progress of recent 
times; but what interests us specially is 
the reverence for law which has thus been 
fostered. We have not yet begun to ap- 
preciate the tremendous ethical import- 
ance of this scientific habit of thought. 
Its influence may not yet have been felt 
to any marked degree, but it is inevitable 
that it will be, since it proceeds from 
reverence for law, for all law; and the 
laws of our moral being, affecting, as they 
do, life in all its more important issues, 
cannot be ignored. The scientific method 
will affirm the certainty of the results of 
moral forces: that the forces that weaken 
and degrade and destroy are as absolute 
in their operation as the forces of disease 
or gravitation; that whatever tends to 
ennoble and purify and exalt is just as 
absolute; in other words, that there is in- 
evitable loss in wrong-doing and inevi- 
table gain in right-doing. What the 
scientific habit of thought has accom- 
plished in the physical world it will ac- 
complish in the moral world. As the 
conviction grows that moral laws are ab- 
solute, that their rewards and penalties 
are fixed and unchangeable, men will not 
be deceived by the promises of evil. 
With clear vision they will choose the 
right. The conviction of absolute law in 
the moral world is behind all modern 
ethical progress, and holds the promise of 
increasing righteousness, the prophecy of 
a final kingdom of righteousness on earth.”’ 

This is but a single instance, though a 
most impressive one, of the beneficent 
influence of mind upon morals. Not 
only through science, “but also through 
every other study which enlarges the 
mental horizon and strengthens the in- 
tellectual faculties, may the moral and 
spiritual nature of man be reinforced. If 
this be so, it invests education with a 
still loftier aim and educators with a 
deeper responsibilty than we are accus- 
tomed to accord to them. Neither is it 
only in the education of the schools, but 
also in the more complicated education 
of life, that this truth manifests itself. 
Every time we read an uplifting book, or 
think an elevating thought, or obtain a 
wider insight into the workings of nature, 
ora deeper knowledge of humanity, we 





at least lay the foundation for a higher 
and purer morality. Other things being 
equal, intelligence and morality will go 
hand-in-hand; for all immorality is un- 
intelligent, foolish, irrational, as well as 
wrong, while wisdom and righteousness 
are twin sisters.—/P/iladelphia Ledger. 


SHOULD PROVISIONAL CERTIFI- 
CATES BE GRADED?* ., 





BY C. H. GORDINIER. 


HE law governing provisional certifi- 

cates shows that they can be granted 
for only one year, cannot be renewed or 
endorsed, and are valid only in the county, 
city or borough in which they are issued. 
From the report of the Department of 
Public Instruction for the year ending 
June 1, 1901, we learn that there are in 
the cities of the State 1,183 provisional 
certificates, 1,589 professional, 2,036 per- 
manent, and 1,526 normal; while in the 
counties there are 9 326 provisional, 
2,036 professional, 2,265 permanent, and 
5,141 Normal. These figures show that 
in the counties 50 per cent. and in the 
cities 25 per cent. of those teaching hold 
provisional certificates; or throughout the 
entire State 4o per cent. of the teachers 
hold certificates good for only one year, 
and only in the county in which they are 
issued. In our own county of Bradford 
the figures run much higher, as the sta- 
tistics furnished by our superintendent 
show that 67 per cent., or more than two- 
thirds of the county teachers, hold only 
provisional certificates. 

As statistics are valuable only as they 
teach some lesson or truth, let us for a 
moment analyze these figures. 10,509 
provisional certificates in the State mean 
that just that number of teachers must 
be re-examined next year if they continue 
in the work; and of there 336 are in Brad- 
ford county. As 117 applicants were re- 
jected in this county last year, that means 
about 450 examinations here, and 14,000 
in the State, allowing for the same per 
cent. of failures. More than this, these 
figures mean that a very large per cent. 
of those now teaching are merely floaters, 
and, therefore, of relatively less value to 
the profession. 





* Read before the Educational Association of 
Bradford Co., held at Wyalusing, November 15, 
1902, by C. H. Gordinier, Principal Troy Graded 
and High School. 
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In this the beginning of the 2oth cen- 
tury, we know that the effort in every 
sphere of activity is to eliminate friction, 
waste, loss of time, effort and money, for 
as these detrimental factors are elimi- 
nated, there follow increased efficiency 
and greater results, intensive and exten- 
sive. Now, is it not possible in the edu- 
cational system of this State to minimize 
these detrimental factors, substituting 
therefor such as will increase the effici- 
ency of our school economy ? 

Let us consider tentatively the scheme 
for provisional certificates which now ob- 
tains in some states, and endeavor to an- 
ticipate the logical results, were such a 
scheme adopted in Pennsylvania. 

Suppose provisional certificates were 
divided into three classes: those of the 
first class good for four years, with an 
average of at least one and one-half, and 
no subject more than two; those of the 
second class good for two years, with an 
average of at least two, and no subject 
more than two and one-half; those of the 
third class good for one year only, with 
an average of at least two and one-half, 
and no subject more than three. And 
these certificates subject to the following 
conditions: that those teachers holding a 
third class, good for only one year, must, 
at the end of that time, obtain one of the 
second or first class; while those holding 
second class, good for only two years, 
must, at the end of that time, advance to 
the honor and dignity of a first class. 

Before such a scheme could be put into 
operation, one condition would be neces- 
sary, viz., State uniformity of examina- 
tions, as regards provisional certificates. 
Now the question arises, Is such a radical 
change in our school system advisable? 

It was stated by our Superintendent at 
the local institute recently held at Troy, 
that the spirit of our school law follows 
the spirit of our national law—a strong 
central department for general oversight, 
control and appeal, but leaving to the 
cities, boroughs and counties the control 
of local matters. In this the Delsartean 
principle is followed, ‘‘Strength at the 
centre and flexibility at the surface.’’ 
But as flexibility is purely a relative 
term, may it not easily degenerate into 
weakness? and would it not be possible 
for those having local affairs in charge 
unconsciously to become weak, while 
considering themselves to have only a 
laudable degree of flexibility ? 

To be more specific: Among the objec- 
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tions to our present system, we find, first, 
that too large a part of the Superintend- 
ent’s time is now occupied in preparing 
questions and conducting examinations. 
This calls for a good deal of office work, 
which, reduced to a minimum under the 
graded system, would leave him more 
time to visit schools and confer with 
directors at their important summer meet- 
ings, thus impressing more potently his 
personality upon the county and mould- 
ing to a greater extent the public senti- 
ment. Again, I believe that the present 
plan whereby the provisional certificate 
issued in one county is good in no other, 
is irrational, for a close construction of 
our present law in this matter shows it to 
reflect upon the character and ability of 
the County Superintendent. Let us see 
what precedent the Law furnishes: A law- 
yer is admitted to practice in a certain 
county by passing an examination before 
a committee in that county, and then if 
he desire to practice in another county, is 
permitted to do so, upon motion before 
court of such county. If such courtesy, 
which in some cases nearly approaches 
laxity, is permissible in law, which ranks 
as one of the learned professions, why 
should it not be allowed in teaching, 
which by some is not recognized as a 
profession? We might also cite the min- 
istry, for we all know a minister once 
ordained is always ordained, except under 
conditions which rarely occur. 

A much stronger objection to our pres- 
ent system is, that it allows too many 
unprofessional teachers to remain in the 
ranks. While the graded system would 
not debar them from entering, they would 
be compelled either to make the advance- 
ment which the system demanded, or else 
drop out. 

Another objection to our present plan 
is, that it compels those teaching primary 
or special branches, either to prepare each 
year for an examination on branches they 
do not teach, or obtain some kind of per- 
manent certificate. And not to carry these 
objections to undue length, we believe the 
present law, taken as a whole and in all 
its bearings, causes a waste of energy and 
loss of time on the part of both superin- 
tendent and teacher, that it is not com- 
patible with the requirements demanded 
in other professions, nor is it in keeping 
with the spirit of advancement and pro- 
gress of the 20th century. 

The principal objection that I have 

heard advanced to the graded system is, 
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that many excellent teachers have not 
the requisite scholarship to obtain a first 
or even second-class certificate, and 
would, therefore, soon be forced out of 
the profession. Knowing the value of 
good teachers, especially in the lower 
grades, whose daily work does not tend 
to keep them ‘‘bright’’ in the higher 
branches, I would not for a moment favor 
any scheme that would tend to their with- 
drawal from the ranks; but I believe this 
objection is more apparent than real. 

In the first place, as with many other 
laws, involving a radical change, a cer- 
tain length of time should elapse previous 
to its going into effect, that those affected 
by it might not find themselves unpre- 
pared. And more than that, as they now 
have to take an examination every year, 
could they not, by the vigorous employ- 
ment of those qualities of heart, head and 
will power, which now make them suc- 
cessful teachers, obtain, when the time 
demands it, a certificate good for four 
years; at the end of which time, having 
proved their scholarship by holding a 
first-class certificate, and their ability to 
teach by actual demonstration, let them 
be granted a professional certificate by the 
superintendent. In this way we can 
readily see that the graded system will 
prove to teachers of this class not a bane 
but a blessing. 

But some one again objects that a weak 
teacher, or one inexperienced, may, by 
brilliant scholarship, gain at once a first- 
class certificate. Well, what of it? Under 
the present law, he will get one good for 
one year, and if of such excellent scholar- 
ship will no doubt continue to get one 
each year. If, having taught one year 
on a four-year certificate, he knows his 


unfitness for the work, his retention lies - 


entirely in the hands ef those that hire; 
in other words, his four years’ certificate 
does not by any means guarantee him 
four years’ employment. That is the 
School Board’s business, not ours. 
Having then considered the chief ob- 
jections to the present and also to the 
graded plan, we come to the advantages 
which would accrue under the latter. 
First of all, it would force out of the ranks 
many unprofessional teachers; and what 
would be the result? It is a well-known 
fact that the salaries in the district schools, 
as well as in many of the graded schools 
in this county, are kept down because the 
directors have no trouble in finding teach- 
ers at the current salaries. Now, as price 





depends almost entirely upon the relation 
between supply and demand, we can 
readily see that with a decreased supply 
there would result an increased demand, 
and with a greater demand there goes a 
higher wage. Either this, or what is 
equally desirable, some schools would 
have to be closed and centralization at 
once put into effect. 

Not only would the graded system tend 
to raise salaries and stimulate centraliza- 
tion, it would also offer a direct stimulus 
to teachers. For let the latter realize that 
a first-class certificate means four years 
without examination, and that it must be 
obtained within three years at the far- 
thest, and he will go to work to getit. Or 
if he manifest indifference, the sooner he 
is out of the profession the better. 

Again, with a state uniformity of ques- 
tions, the power should be given to any 
County Superintendent to endorse the 
certificate of another, he knowing the 
latter to be worthy and his examinations 
just. Moreover, the teacher with a first- 
class certificate and with the right spirit, 
free from annual worry and study incident 
to examination, can spend that time and 
effort in personal culture and professional 
improvement. 

For these reasons then, that the graded 
system would result in fewer examina- 
tions, thus relieving teacher and superin- 
tendent; in uniformity of questions, and 
consequent justice in one superintendent’s 
endorsing the certificate of another; in the 
increase of salaries and the centralization 
of schools; in stimulating the teacher to 
a higher degree of scholarship and pro- 
fessional growth, because it would cut 
out of the teaching body the weak and 
inefficient members, thereby bringing in- 
creased honor and emolument to those 
that remain, as well as greater time for 
study along special lines. In one state 
in which I taught for several years I saw 
the advantage of a system such as I have 
outlined. Without claiming this to bea 
panacea for all the ills to which the teacher 
is heir, I do believe that the proper grad- 
ing of the provisional certificate would 
directly result in the increased efficiency 
of the public school system of this grand 
old Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 





King Hassam, well-beloved, was wont to say, 
When aught went wrong, or any labor failed, 

‘*To-morrow, friends, will be another day!”’ 
And in that faith he slept, and so prevailed. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE TAUGHT IN 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY RAY GREENE HULING, 
High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


UR three great institutions are the 
church, the state, and home, and the 
greatest of them is the home, as it deals 
with the child. Whatever militates 
against the home is an enemy to society, 
and whatever makes home more efficient 
is a blessing to society. Theschool ought 
not to be neglected, as it is a substitute 
for the home, and the teacher stands in 
place of the parents. 

The high school is the place of largest 
opportunity. It represents a splendid 
period in the life of a young person, when 
one is neither a child or a young man or 
woman, but is passing from one stage to 
the other. Here it is that life begins to 
have great decisions for here its aims 
are emerging and habits are forming. 
The high school should compel one to 
aim at self-support, and if self-support is 
unnecessary, to be of use to others. It 
should not turn into a trade school, but 
should have a broader range. 

At present hosts of women are being 


prepared to compete with men in their 


accustomed vocations. Woman is differ- 
ent from man and should be educated for 
the home. Home is our greatest insti- 
tution. Academy training tends to cause 
in a woman a contempt for domestic work, 
and mothers are coming to wish to rear up 
their daughters for other than home work. 
If the household arts are not begun in 
our schools, women have an unwelcome 
future to face. Book studies alone are 
insufficient to develop a well-rounded 
mentality. One of the best ways of learn- 
ing is to have and use a knowledge for 
doing. Character: building is the process 
of doing something until it becomes a 
habit. 

It has been said that woman’s powers 
of observation are not so acute as man’s, 
and therefore she does not succeed in sci- 
entific experiments. The means of cor- 
recting this defect seems to lie in the 
manual training school. At the age of 
eleven the girl likes responsibility and 
delights in doing, and it is a wicked waste 
of nature’s forces to restrain this inclina- 
tion. 

In Cambridge, Mass., there are 1,200 
high school students divided among the 
three high schools of that city. In one 
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of these schools a course in domestic 
science is given to girls only. Pupils in 
this course pursue the regular studies dur- 
ing the first year, but during the second 
year one-third of the time is devoted to 
the Sloyd work, in which the girls are 
taught to draw the objects to be con- 
structed, select the proper kind of wood 
and the care and use of wood-working 
tools. Ofcourse the work is accomplished 
at varying rates of speed and skill, but om 
the whole it has proven a gratifying suc- 
cess. In the third year theclass takes up 
cooking and food preparation, the science 
and elements of cooking, chemistry, prac- 
tical exemplification of cooking and clean- 
ing. Notes are taken and corrected on 
the experiments, also lessons are given in 
serving meals, the care of the dining- 
room, marketing, and the manufacture of 
foods. The fourth year is supplementary 
to the third and the student makes soups, 
jellies, and pickles, and is given lessons 
on the care of a sick room, plumbing, 
home nursing, sanitation, soil, building 
locations, building and furnishing the 
home, cost of food, and various other 
household expenses. This training not 
only gives a practical idea of indepen- 
dence, but also one of personal usefulness. 
It is well to begin this training long before 
the child reaches the high school. 

Illustrations go to show that this train- 
ing has accomplished much, not only in 
an economic but in a moral sense. We 
do not look for the millennium with the 
universal introduction of domestic science 
into our schools, but it is certainly a hand- 
maid in the train of Wisdom.—WN. Z. 
Journal of Education. 
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CHARLIE AND PAP AND MOM. 





BY HARRIET S. HARDING. 


BEFORE. 

AS ever a child sotiresome! He and 
his ‘‘pap’’ and his dull-eyed ‘‘mom”’ 
wear upon my nerves more than all the 
rest of the district. My teeth involun- 
tarily clinch themselves every time that 
boy comes into the schoolroom with his. 
dogged look and his first reader. First 
reader! Why, he doesn’t know the first 

five sounds ! 

If only parents would stop trying to 
run the schools and the teachers! The 
more ignorant the man, the more he 
insists that his children must get on. 
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And ‘‘ get on’ means going into a higher 
class, whether they know anything or 
not. It seems as though I shall scream 
when that poor little stupid asks each 
day, ‘‘Ain’t we goin’ to have no spellin’ 
lesson?’’ Spelling!— When he can’t 
read ‘‘cat’’ without spelling it out. 

It’s maddening to see him sit like a 
post during the stories and nature les- 
sons, and to hear his invariable ‘‘ Don’t 
want to play’’ when game time comes. 
You’d think that he’d at least wake up 
in gymnastics when we hammer and saw 
and use the pick, even if the bowing les- 
son and imaginary apple-picking don’t 
budge him. It’s worse still to see him 
pore over that greasy first réader that is 
all ‘‘Greek’’ tohim. He sits rigid and 
piously eyes the page that conveys not a 
thought to him, then coolly informs me 
once a week that ‘‘ Pap says they ain’t 
no sense to them noises you have us make; 
we better be learnin’ to spell and count.’’ 

All there is about it, I shall have to 
write to his father and tell him that the 
boy’s seven months in school have done 
him no good, and that he must stop in- 
terfering and let Charles be taught in an 
up-to-date, logical way, or he will not get 
out of the first grade in forty years. If 
only teachers could furnish brains for 
pupils and their parents, there would be 
some hope. Perhaps it will be best to 
send for the father to come and talk with 
me; it surely is not my place to look him 
up. Anyway, I simply will not have an 
ignorant coal-heaver dictate to me. 


AFTER. 


To think of that seven-year-old baby 
chopping the family wood and mending 
the sidewalk because his father comes 
home so tired! No wonder he doesn’t 
care to take ten minutes a day from his 
precious book to go through with ‘‘ them 
motions,’’ when he can saw as straight 
as a string and hit a nail on the head like 
aman. 

‘‘My man ain’t very strong, and we 
shall have to depend on Charlie in a few 
years, so we want him to get all the 
schoolin’ he can now.’’ O, you poor, 
brave, smileless, little, gray woman. You 
shall smile and Charlie sha// learn, and a 
ray of sunshine sha// warm the cockles of 
that poor man’s heart if—if I don’t get 
time to hear a learned lecture or have an 
orthodox recitation for six months. It 
takes a mighty wrench to get away from 
one’s pet methods, and from principles 
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that all the teaching world takes as mat- 
ters of course. But none the less, here’s 
to Charlie and his progress! He shall 
spell because it makes him and his joyless 
family happier. He shall read trom a 
book, too, though in the abstract that’s 
quite the wrong thing. Come to think 
of it, children aren’t in the abstract, are 
they? Working in lines of least resist- 
ance has always seemed laziness when 
applied to school teaching. But I see 
now: in order to get anything I must pull 
with the parents at first. Then I’ll re- 
mind myself each day that they love 
Charlie more than I do, that they are 
truly suffering because they feel that he 
is wasting his precioustime. I’ll remem- 
ber that even ignorant parents, if they 
are loving and honest, have rights we are 
bound to respect. I'll move heaven and 
earth to gain their confidence, and then, 
my Charlie boy, they’ll pull my way, and 
your dear, sturdy little brain, with all its 
heritage of ignorance and poverty, shall 
have the most skilful teaching I can con- 
jure. And, O, Charlie! three people shall 
be happier because of me; they are your 
‘pap’? and ‘‘mom”’ and you. 

Before what? Afterwhat? After she 


stopped being just a school teacher and 


me a woman too.—WVebraska Teacher. 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 





REV. ALGERNON S. CRAPSEY. 


HEN St. Paul was preaching the 
doctrine that God was not the God 
of the Jew only, but also of the Gentile, 
he cried: ‘‘ What profit, then, hath the 
Jew?’’ And he answered, ‘‘ Much every 
way, but chiefly that to him is committed 
the oracles of God.’’ And in these words 
St. Paul indicates the peculiar position of 
the Jewish people among the peoples of 
the earth. They have given to the na- 
tions of the Western world their divine 
oracles, their written Word of God. The 
sacred literature of the Hebrew people 
has become the sacred literature of all the 
people of the West. These books, written 
for the reproof, instruction and exhorta- 
tion of the people of Israel, have become 
the books of reproof, instruction and ex- 
hortation of countless millions. 

This came to pass in a most singular 
way. About 400 years after the Hebrew 
people had ceased from their literary ac- 
tivity and had become mere commenta- 
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tors upon the books written by their 
fathers, there came into the world a new 
and living literature, small in quantity, 
but marvellous in quality—a literature 
that had its origin in the ancient litera- 
ture of the Hebrew and claimed to be an 
interpretation and fulfillment of them. 
This new literature, comprising twenty 
or more small books, all of which make 
up but a small volume, and can be read 
through in a very short time, took cap- 
tive the great literature of the Hebrews, 
made it the bond servant of this new 
creation of human thought, and carried 
it out into all the world for the enlight- 
enment of the world. 

It is the New Testament that has given 
~vogue to the Old Testament. If the New 
“Testament had never been written the Old 
‘Testament would to-day be the property 
of the rabbis, and not be known outside 
of the school of Judaism; and these two, 
the New and the Old Testament, make 
“up one organic whole. They have a 
common origin, a common purpose, and 
have combined to produce a single result. 

If we ask how these books came to be 
written, the answer is that they were 
written as all other books have ever been 
written since the world began. They had 
their origin in the thoughts of men. A 
word has a history. It is first an un- 
spoken word, living in some single heart 
and soul and mind. It then takes form 
and expression in language; it finds 
utterance upon the lips; it passes as a 
word out into the air and enters the ear 
of the hearer, and then it becomes a com- 
munication between soul and soul, and in 
due course of time, doubtless after long 
and patient travail, man discovered a 
method by which his spoken word could 
be preserved so that it could go down 
from generation to generation, making 
its way into new hearts. This method of 
preservation we call writing or printing. 
Certain arbitrary signs were designed, 
which represented the various sounds of 
which the human voice is capable. 

There is a constant transmutation going 
on. The unspoken word is becoming in- 
stead the spoken word, the written word, 
and these are translated again into 
thought, and become the unspoken word 
again, to go on combining and recombin- 
ing to the end of time. 

Men speak of the things which they 
see and hear, and tell of their own experi- 
ence, and the Hebrew literature has its 
peculiar character from the peculiar ex- 
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perience of that period. Very early in 
history their thoughts were turned in one 
They became seekers after 


direction. 
God. 

According to their own traditions this 
impulse was given to their thought by 
the great forefather of their race. Abra- 
ham was the friend of God, and the chief 
purpose and end of the Hebrew life ever 
afterward was to cultivate the divine 
friendship. The thought of God filled his 
heart from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence. He referred to God and derived 
everything from God. His daily life was 
under the constant care of his Divinity; 
all that he saw and heard were only so 
many angels of his God’s presence. So 
that the thought of the Hebrew, while it 
was narrow in one sense, was by its very 
natrowness an intense thought, and it 
gave character to all his writings. 

Apart from this his writings are in no 
wise to be distinguished from the writings 
of other people. He wrote naturally and 
simply of the things which he saw and 
heard—of the actions of men round about 
him, of laws, and of duties, and of all the 
great concerns and experiences of human 
life. But he wrote of them as one inspired 
by a single great thought, and the thought 
that inspired him was his belief in the 
presence and the guidance of his God. In 
that the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
consists. 

Such inspiration does not prevent un- 
scientific or historical error, or even moral 
misconception. All that it does is to give 
intensity and power and right direction 
to the writer; and the books of the New 
Testament were not otherwise composed 
than the books of the Old Testament. 
Men wrote of what they saw and heard. 
They wrote of Jesus Christ because they 
had seen Him and heard Him. They re- 
membered His words and recorded them. 
They told of the great events of His life 
in the inspiration of intense devotion and 
love to the Master whose record they 
made. Their reliability arises from their 
own integrity. From the simplicity and 
the truthfulness of their narative, the 
four Gospels as inventions are impossible. 
As attempted explanations and histories 
of a great character, they are the mighti- 
est productions of the human mind. 

The higher criticism, which endeavors 
to assign each book to its proper place, is 
still working and must be permitted to 
work according to its own methods, until 
it has completed its work, until all that 
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can be known of the Books of Holy Scrip- 
ture is known, and we may be perfectly 
sure that in the future, as in the past, 
every great discovery, every truth ascer- 
tained, will but widen our horizon, make 
stronger our faith, and give us a nobler 
conception of our God and of His work- 
ings in the world. 


SCHOOL DECLAMATION. 





N earnest and timely plea for school 
declamation is made by a correspond- 
ent of the New York 7imes who has noted 
the increasing tendency of the public 
schools to abandon elocutionary training. 
If the protest could be widely circulated 
it would doubtless meet with the hearty 
concurrence of a great majority of the 
people. It is true that spoken deliverance 
has been overshadowed by the printed 
page as a medium for influencing thought 
and molding the sentiment of the people. 
The impassioned orator no longer sways 
the populace as he did in the days of Pat- 
tick Henry and Daniel Webster. The 
diffusion of intelligence through the work 
of the printing press is now so universal 
and far-reaching that the people no longer 
take their facts or their arguments from 
the platform. The people listen to the 
campaign spellbinders and applaud their 
utterances and then go home to devour 
the printed argumentation upon political 
questions and form their conclusions after 
mature thinking. 

But the printed page cannot entirely 
fill the place of trained oratory. A forci- 
ble and inspiring enunciation of noble 
sentiment by a man of magnetic presence, 
eloquent diction and earnest conviction 
tepresents a power that is not approached 
by the cold and unimpassioned types. 
Men’s ideals, ethical and political, can 
be projected into the human conscience 
with greatest and most enduring power 
through spoken utterance delivered by a 
master of diction, articulation and gesture. 

If the schools persist in ther present 
course a decline in the arts and graces 
of public speaking is inevitable. In fact, 
there is danger that we may lose entirely 
the matchless power that comes with 
trained eloquence. Notwithstanding our 
growing commercialism and sordid ma- 
terialism we are still a sentimental people. 
Nothing is comparable to oratory in its 
inspiring effects upon a people of senti- 
ment and feeling. The schools should 





not only return to the old idea of com- 
mencement day, with its original oratory 
and its declamatory efforts, but elocution 
should have an important place in the 
daily training of pupils. Besides, the effect 
of school training in declamation exer- 
cises a salutary effect on the pupil’s speech 
all through his life.—Chicago Herald. 
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THE BEST AND MOST ENDURING WORK 
THAT IS DONE IN ANY SCHOOL. 


OT a little of our thinking, perhaps 

the most of it and perhaps the best of 
it, is done sub-consciously. How im- 
portant then that the mind content should 
be good, not bad; strong, not weak; in- 
spiring, quickening, ennobling. Nothing 
contributes to such result like contact 
with great souls at their best, in life and 
in books. Hence the value, the vast im- 
portance, of storing their best thoughts 
in the treasure house of the memory. Do 
these things remain with us? In part 
they certainly do. And sometimes it 
would seem that what is once thoroughly 
learned, so as to be deeply inscribed upon 
the tablets of the memory, is never lost. 
Will it be our Book of Judgment in 
the life to come, ‘‘ when the books are 
opened ?’’ 

We have been much interested recently 
in reading of a remarkable case of delir- 
ium reported in the London Lancet, by 
Dr. Henry Freeborn. Nor is it the only 
case of so-called ‘‘abnormal memory ”’ 
that has come under our notice. The 
patient here was a woman of seventy 
years, who was suffering from an aggra- 
vated form of pneumonia, in whom the 
memory centres were stirred to such vital 
activity that they gave back to her in 
orderly succession the words and thoughts 
and feelings of a life that had reached its 
*‘three-score years and ten.’’ Says the 
Lancet : 

‘*On the night of the 13th and 14th of 
June she was found to be speaking in a 
language unknown to those about her. 
It sounded at times as if she was repeat- 
ing poetry, at other times as if carrying 
on a conversation. She repeated the 
same poem time after time. This lan- 
guage was found to be Hindustani. On 
the 14th, in the evening, the Hindustani 
began to be mixed with English, and she 
spoke to and of friends and relations of 
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her girlhood. On the 15th the Hindu- 
stant had disappeared altogether, and she 
was talking to and of friends of a later 
date in English, French and German. 

‘The patient was born in India, which 
country she left at the age of three years, 
and landed in England, after a five 
months’ voyage, before she was four 
years old. Up to the time she landed 
she had been under the care of Indian 
servants, and spoke no English at all, 
her only language being Hindustani. 
On her coming to England the ayah was 
sent back, and she then began to learn 
English, and from that time she had 
never spoken Hindustani. She appar- 
ently, on the 13th, went back in her de- 
lirium to her very earliest days, when she 
spoke again in the first language she ever 
heard. The poem was found to be some- 
thing which the ayahs are in the habit of 
repeating to their children, and the con- 
versations were apparently with the na- 
tive servants, one being recognized as a 
request that she might be taken to the 
bazaar to buy sweets. 

‘*Through the whole delirium there 
could be recognized a sequence. As time 
went on the friends she spoke of were of 
later date, and she took events in their 
proper order. She apparently began at 
the beginning of her life and went through 
it, until on March 16 she had reached the 
time when she was married and had her 
children growiug up, a boy and girl. It 
is very curious that after a lapse of sixty- 
six years, during which time she had not 
spoken Hindustani, this language of the 
early childhood should be recalled in de- 
lirium. 

‘“‘The patient now speaks English, 
French and German (one as fluently as 
another), but although she knows a few 
Hindustani words, she is quite unable to 
speak the language or to put one sentence 
together. She says that she has no re- 
collection (nor had she any before her ill- 
ness) of ever having been able to speak 
Hindustani. One evidence that this lan- 
guage really was Hindustani is that she 
does not know, nor has she ever known, 
any other language except those men- 
tioned in this paper. Also, a lady who 
has lived much of her life in India, and 
speaks the language, recognized the poem 
when the aged woman repeated it as one 
commonly in use among the ayahs, and 
translated some of the conversations 
which the patient carried on with her im- 
aginary visitors.’’ 
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What does it mean? Does the mind 
never lose what is once thoroughly its 
own? Here is a very grave thought for 
the parent, the teacher, the school director, 
and the school superintendent. 

The following is the memory work of 
the Lancaster High School for the dates 
named. In the fourth line of the bit of 
verse from F. W. Bourdillon, in our last 
issue, the word ‘‘world’’ should be ‘‘life:”’ 
“Yet the light of a whole life dies when love is. 

done.”’ 


AMONG MY BOOKS. 


In my garden I spend my days; in my 
library I spend my nights. My interests 
are divided between my geraniums and 
my books. With the flowers I am in the 
present; with the books I am in the past. 
I go into my library, and all history un- 
rolls before me. I breathe the morning 
air of the world while the scent of Eden’s 
roses yet lingered in it, whiie it vibrated 
only to the world’s first brood of nightin- 
gales, and to the laugh of Eve. 

I see the pyramids building; I hear the 
shoutiugs of the armies of Alexander; I 
feel the ground shake beneath the march 
of Camby’ses. I sit as in a theatre,—the 
stage is Time, the play is the World. 
What a spectacle it is! What kingly 
pomp, what processions file past, what 
cities burn to heaven, what crowds of 
captives are dragged at the chariot-wheels 
of conquerors ! 

I hear or cry ‘‘ Bravo!’’ when the great 
actors come on, shaking the stage. Iam 
a Roman emperor when I look at a Ro- 
man coin. I lift old Homer, and I shout 
Achilles in the temple. The silence of 
the empeopled Syrian plains, the outcom- 
ings and in-goings of the patriarchs, 
Abraham and Ishmael, Isaac in the fields 
at eventide, Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s 
guile, Esau’s face reddened by the desert 
sun-heat, Joseph’s splendid funeral pro- 
cession—all these thingsI find within the 
boards of my Old Testament. 

What a silence in those old books as 


of a half-peopled world; what bleating of 
flocks, what green pastoral rest, what 


indubitable human existence! Across 
brawling centuries of blood and war I 
hear the bleating of Abraham’s flock, the 
tinkling of the bells of Rebekah’s camels. 

O men and women, so far separated yet 
sO near, so strange yetso well known, by 
what miraculous power do I know you 
all! Books are the true Elysian fields 
where the spirits of the dead converse, 
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and into these fields a mortal may venture 
unappalled. What king’s court can boast 
such company? What school of philos- 
ophy such wisdom ? 

There is Pan’s pipe; there are the songs 
of Apollo. Seated in my library at night, 
and looking on the silent faces of my 
books, I am occasionally visited by a 
strange sense of the supernatural. They 
are not collections of printed pages; they 
are ghosts. I take one down, and it 
speaks with me in a tongue not now 
heard on earth, and of men and things of 
which it alone possesses the knowledge. 

I call myself a solitary, but sometimes 
I think I misapply the term. No man 
sees more company than I do. I travel 
with mightier cohorts around me than 
ever did Timour or Genghis Khan on 
their fiery marches. Iam a sovereign in 
my library; but it is the dead, not the liv- 
ing, that attend my levees.—A/exander 
Smith. 

SONG OF THE CAMP. 
‘Give us a song !’’ the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 


Lay, gaim and threatening, under: 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said: 
‘We storm the forts to-morrow; 

Sing while we may, another day 
May bring enough of sorrow.”’ 


They lay along the battery’s side. 
Below the smoking cannon: 

Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame: 
Forgot was Britain’s glory: 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang, ‘‘ Annie Laurie.”’ 


Voice after voice caught np the song, 
Until its tender passion, 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong— 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But, as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek, 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars! 
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And Irish Norah’s eyes are dim 
For a singer, dumb and gory; 

And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of ‘‘ Annie Laurie.”’ 


Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest, 
Your truth and valor wearing; 
The bravest are the tenderest,— 
The loving are the daring. 
Bayard Taylor. 


MASTER AND MAN, AND THE FATHER. 


The better the master the better the man, 
The better the man the better the work, 
The meaner the master the meaner the man, 
The meaner the man the meaner the shirk: 
But the better the man in spite of the master, 
The safer the man in the night of disaster; 
The better either because of the other, 
The better for everybody, my brother. 
For the time is at hand, the time is at hand, 
When all must be men, and God will command. 
Dee. 2. Paul Shiveill. 


WORK. 


There is a perennial nobleness, and even 
sacredness, in work. Were he never so 
benighted, forgetful of his high calling, 
there is always hope in a man that actually 
and earnestly works; in idleness alone is 
there perpetual despair. Work, never so 
mammonish, mean, is in communication 
with Nature; the real desire to get work 
done will itself lead one more and more to 
truth, to Nature’s appointments and regu- 
lations, which are truth. 

Blessed is he who has found his work; 
let him ask noother blessedness. He has. 
a work, a life-purpose: he has found it, 
and will follow it. How, as a free-flow- 
ing channel, dug and torn by noble force 
through the sour mud-swamp of one’s ex- 
istence, like an ever-deepening river there, 
it runs and flows!—draining off the sour, 
festering water gradually from the root 
of the remotest grass blade; making, in- 
stead of pestilential swamp. a green, fruit- 
ful meadow with its clear- flowing stream. 
How blessed for the meadow itself, let 
the stream and its value be great or small! 

Labor is life; from the inmost heart of 
the worker rises his God giveu force, the 
sacred, celestial life-essence, breathed into 
him by Almighty God; from his inmost 
heart awakens him to all nobleness, to al? 
knowledge, ‘‘self knowledge,’’ and much 
else, so soon as work fitly begins. Knowl- 
edge! the knowledge that will hold good 
in working, cleave thou to that; for Na- 
ture herself accredits that, says Yea to 
that. Properly, thou hast no other 
knowledge but what thou hast got by 
working: the rest is yet all a hypothesis 
of knowledge; a thing to be argued of in 
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schools, a thing floating in the clouds in 
endless logic vortices till we try it and fix 
it. ‘°‘ Doubt, of whatever kind, can be 
ended by action alone.’’ 

Older than all preached gospels was 
this unpreached, inarticulate, but ineradi- 
cable, for-ever-enduring gospel: Work, 
and therein have well being. Man, son 
of earth and heaven, lies there not, in the 
innermost heart of thee, a spirit of active 
method, a force for work :—and burns 
like a painfully smouldering fire, giving 
thee no rest till thou unfold it, till thou 
write it down in beneficent facts around 
thee! What is immethodic, waste, thou 
shalt make methodic, regulated, arable, 
obedient and productive to thee. Where- 
soever thou findest disorder, there is thy 
eternal enemy: attack him swiftly, sub- 
due him; make order of him, the subject 
not of chaos, but of intelligence, divinity, 
and thee! The thistle that grows in thy 
path, dig it out that a blade of useful 
grass, adropof nourishing milk, may grow 
there instead. The waste cotton-shrub, 
gather its waste white down, spin it, 
weave it; that in place of idle litter, there 
may be folded webs, and the naked skin 
of man be covered. 

But, above all, where thou findest ig- 
norance, stupidity, brute-mindedness— 
attack it, I say; smite it wisely, un- 
weariedly, and rest not while thou livest 
and it lives; but smite, smite in the name 
of God! The highest God, as I under- 
stand it, does audibly socommand thee : 
still audibly, if thou have ears to hear. 
Ah, even He, with His unspoken voice, 
is fuller than any Sinai thunders, or 
syllabled speech of whirlwinds ; for the 
SILENCE of deep eternities, of worlds from 
beyond the morning stars, does it not 
speak to thee? The unborn ages; the 
old graves, with their long-mouldering 
dust, the very tears that wetted it, now 
all dry—do not these speak to thee what 
earth hath not heard? The deep death- 
kingdoms, the stars in their never-resting 
courses, all space and all time, proclaim 
it to thee in continual silent admonition. 
‘Thou, too, if ever man should, shalt work 
while it is called to-day; for the night 
cometh, wherein no man can work. 

All true work is sacred; in all true 
work, were it but true hand-labor, there 
is something of divineness. Labor, wide 
as the earth, has its summit in heaven. 
Sweat of the brow; and up from that to 
sweat of the brain, sweat of the hesrt ; 
which includes all Kepler calculations, 





Newton’s meditations, all sciences, all 
spoken epics, all acted heroism, martyr- 
doms—up to that ‘‘agony of bloody 
sweat,’’ which all men have called divine! 
O brother, if this is not ‘‘ worship,’’ then 
I say, the more pity for worship; for this 
is the noblest thing yet discovered under 
God’s sky. 

Who art thou that complainest of thy 
life of toil? Complain not. Look up, 
my wearied brother; see thy fellow-work- 
men there, in God’s eternity ; surviving 
there, they alone surviving: sacred band 
of the immortals, celestial body-guard of 
the empireof mind. Even in the weak 
human memory they survive so long as 
saints, as heroes, as gods; they alone sur- 
viving: peopling, they alone, the im- 
measured solitudes of Time! To thee 
Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; 
Heaven is kind—as a noble mother; as 
that Spartan mother, saying while she 
gave her son his shield, ‘‘WirH IT, My 
SON, OR UPONIT!’’ Thou, too, shalt re- 
turn home in honor, to thy far-distant 
home in honor; doubt it not if in the 
battle thou keep thy shield. Thou, in the 
eternities and deepest death-kingdoms, 
art not an alien; thou everywhere art a 
denizen! Complain not; the very Spar- 
tans did not complian.— 7homas Carlyle. 


WAGES. 

Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an end- 
less sea— 

Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right 
the wrong— 

Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of 
glory she; 

Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 

The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Vir- 
tue be dust, 

Would she have heart to eudure for the life of 
the worm and the fly? 

She desires no isles of the blest. no quiet seats 
of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a sum- 
mer sky: 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 

Alfred Tennyson. 


Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue 
and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.—S?¢. Paul. Dec. 9. 


PSALM I. 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
the way of the sinner, nor sitteth in the 
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seat of the scornful. But his delight is 
in the law of the Lord; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season: his leaf also shall not wither; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
The ungodly are not so, but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. 
Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in 
the judgment, nor sinners in the congre- 
gation of the righteous. For the Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous: but the 
way of the ungodly shall perish. 


IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR. 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old: 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 


“ Peace to the earth, good-will to man, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King.’’ 
The earth in solemn stillness lay, 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled; 

And still celestial music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 


Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds, 
The blessed angels sing! 


O ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way, 
With painful steps and slow, 


Look up! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

Oh, rest beside the weary road, . 
And hear the angels sing! 


For lo, the 4 are hastening on, 


By prophet bards foretold, 
When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold! 


When peace shall over all the earth 
Its primal splendor fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing ! 
EH. Sears. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star raius its fire while the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 


There’s a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 
For the virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth; 
Ay! the star rains its fire and the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king! 
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In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled; 
And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every heart is aflame, and the Beautifnl sing, 


-In the homes of the nations that Jesus is king. 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and king! 
J. G. Holland. 


The human heart is like Heaven, the 
more angels the more room. Dec. 76. 


THE WAITS ARE PLAYING. 


But hark! The Waits are playing, and 
they break my childish sleep! What 
images do I associate with the Christmas 
music as I see them set forth on the 
Christmas ‘Tree? Known before all the 
others, keeping far apart from all the 
others, they gather round my little bed. 
An angel speaking to a group of shep- 
herds in a field; some travelers, with eyes 
uplifted, following a star; a baby in a 
manger; a child in a spacious temple, 
talking with grave men; a solemn figure, 
with a mild and beautiful face, raising a 
dead girl by the hand; again, near a city 
gate calling back the son of a widow, on 
his bier, to life; a crowd of people looking 
through the open roof of a chamber where 
he sits, and letting down a sick person 
on a bed, with ropes; the same in a tem- 
pest, walking on the water to a ship; 
again, on a seashore, teaching a great 
multitude; again, with a child upon his 
knee, and other children round; again, 
restoring sight to the blind, speech to the 
dumb, hearing to the deaf, health to the 
sick, strength to the lame, knowledge to 
the ignorant; again, dying upon a cross, 
watched by armed soldiers, a thick dark- 
ness coming on, the earth beginning to 
shake, and only one voice heard, ‘‘ For- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do !’’—Charles Dickens. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorniug, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on his oradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all. 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and off’rings divine? 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest and gold from the mine? 
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Vainly we offer each ampte oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure; 
Richer by far is jhe heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 
Reginald Heber. 


THE END OF THE PLAY. 


The play is done,—the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell; 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around, to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task; . 
And when he’s laughed and said his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay. 


One word, ere yet the evening ends,— 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme; 
And pledge a hand to all young friends, 

As fits the merry Christmas time; 

On life’s wide scene you, too, have parts 
That fate erelong shall bid you play; 
Good night!—with honest, gentle hearts 

A kindly greeting go alway! 


Good night!—I’d say the griefs, the joys, 
Just hinted in this mimic Page, 
The triumphs and defeats of boys, 
Are but repeated in our age; 
I’d say your woes were not less keen, 
Your Seoee more vain, than those of men,— 
Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen 
At forty-five played o’er again. 


I'd say we suffer and we strive 
Not less nor more as men than boys,— 
With grizzled beards at forty-five, 
As erst at twelve in corduroys; 
And if, in time of sacred youth, 
We learned at home to love and pray, 
Pray Heaven that early love and truth 
May never wholly pass away. 


And in the world, as in tke school, 
I'd say how fate may change and shift,— 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 
The race not always to the swift: 
The strong may yield, the good may fall, 
The great man be a vulgar clown, 
The knave be lifted over all, 
The kind cast pitilessly down. 


Who knows the inscrutable design? 
Blesséd be He who took and gave! 

Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave; 

We bow to Heaven that willed it so, 
That darkly rules the fate of all, 

That sends the respite or the blow, 
That’s free to give or to recall. 


This crowns his feast with wine and wit,— 
Who brought him to that mirth and state? 
His betters, see, below him sit, 
Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 
Who bade the mud from Dives’ wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus? 
Come, brother, in that dust we’ll kneel, 
Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus. 
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So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 
Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed; 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance 
And longing passion unfulfilled. 
Amen !—whatever fate be sent, 
Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the head with cares be bent, 
And whitened with the winter snow. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old a their part, 
And bow before the awful will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses, or who wins the prize,— 
Go, lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 
A gentleman, or old or youna? 
(Bear kindly with my humble lays;) 
The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas days; 
The shepherds heard it overhead,— 
The joyful angels raised it then: 
Glory to Heaven on high it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men! 


My song, save this, is little worth; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health and love and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still,— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will. 
W. M. Thackeray. 


The best of men that ever wore earth 
about him was a sufferer, a soft, meek, 
patient, humble, tranquil spirit; the first 
true gentleman that ever breathed— 
Decker. Dec. 23. 


For thirty years and more, says the 
Lancaster ew Era, Christmas at the 
High School has been a notable occasion. 
The weekly memory work for Tuesday 
morning has for the past two weeks been 
choice Christmas poems and prose selec- 
tions. The poems last week were Sears’ 
hymn, ‘‘It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear’’ and Holland's ‘* There’s a Song in 
the Air;’’ and this week ‘‘ Brightest and 
Best’’ and ‘‘The End of the Play,’ a 
poem of eleven stanzas, eight lines each, 
by Thackeray. The boys recited these 
in concert this morning as a part of their 
fine Christmas programme, giving the 
stanzas in any order called for. Prof. 
Carl Matz was at the piano and led the 
vocal music, into the spirit of which both 
boys and girls entered most heartily. 
They seem to sing the old Christmas 
songs at the High School as nowhere 
else. Prof. Matz says the ‘‘ High School 
Christmas’’ is unique. Prof. Carl Thor- 
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bahn led the orchestra, which also was 
upon its mettle this morning. The boys 
ot the first class had ‘‘ decked the hall’’ 
with laurel, pine and holly, as they have 
done for many years, and there was about 
everything the Christmas atmosphere. 
Dr. McCaskey again read to the school 
within the past few days Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol. At the conclusion of the ex- 


ercises he distributed copies of the ‘‘ Flag 
of the Free Collection ’’ of songs to all the 
pupils of the school, and to the old boys 
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who had come in to enjoy the programme, 
as souvenirs of the Christmas entertain- 
ment of 1902. 

The songs of the morning were O Sol- 
emn Hour, In Excelsis Gloria, Silent 
Night, Christmas Time is Come Again, 
Calm was the Hallowed Night, The Ma- 
hogany Tree, Cradle Song of the Virgin, 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas, and Deck the 
Hall with Boughs of Holly. They rang 
out with all the old-time Christmas cheer 
and heartiness. 
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HE thirteenth annual session of the 
Association of City and Borough Su- 
perintendents will be held in Harrisburg, 
February 10 and 11, 1903. The follow- 
ing subjects will receive consideration 
during the different sessions: ‘‘ What can 
the public schools do to bring about a 
disposition on the part of the pupils to 
read the best books?’’ ‘‘ The essentials 
of good teaching in Latin,’’ ‘‘ What 
should be expected in the public schools 
in moral training and to what extent are 
these expectations realized?’’ ‘‘ City 
Teachers and Summer Schools,’’ ‘‘Im- 
portant needs of our schools,’’ ‘‘A report 
on the revision of spelling.’’ Tuesday 
evening will probably be devoted to some 
phase of English Literature and Wednes- 
day evening to something pertaining to 
the betterment of high schools. 

The Directors’ Department of the State 
Educational Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at Harrisburg, on Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13, 1903, immediately suc- 
ceeding that of the Superintendents. 

Persons desiring orders for reduced 
railroad fare will make application, en- 
closing a two cent stamp, to Rev. E. S. 
Hassler, Keim, Somerset county, Pa., 
Corresponding Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of School Directors. The orders 
will be good for the meetings of both 
conventions, the Superintendents as well 
as the Directors. 


IN the death of Dr. Emerson E. White, 
of Ohio, there passes from the stage one 





of the best known educators of the coun- 
try. For a half century almost he has 
been active in the work of education, as 
teacher, editor, author, superintendent, 

latform instructor at teachers’ institutes 
in many states, and a lecturer upon edu- 
cational subjects generally. He was 
author of a number of school text-books, 
registers and records, also of pedagogical 
works widely known among teachers. 
He was for many years a familiar figure 
in the institutes of Pennsylvania. He 
was an influential member of the National 
Educational Association and of the Na- 
tional Council, editor and publisher of the 
Ohio Educational Monthly, state school 
commissioner of Ohio, superintendent of 
the schools of Cincinnati, president of 
Purdue University, and in many ways 
exerted a wholesome influence upon the 
school work of his time. 


Rev. A. R. Horne, D. D., died sud- 
denly on Tuesday, December 23d, at Al- 
lentown, from heart failure. He made an 
address at the Christmas festivities at 
Seidersville on Monday evening, and be- 
came ill on his way home. Dr. Horne . 
was 68 years of age and was ordained a 
Lutheran clergyman in 1859. He served 
pastorates at Williamsport, Friedensville, 
Rietersville, Schoenersville and Lehigh. 
He was Superintendent of Schools of 
Williamsport from 1867 to 1872; Presi- 
dent of the Kutztown Normal School, 
1872-77; Principal of the Academic De- 
partment of Muhlenberg College, 1877- 
82, and was publisher of the ational 
Educator since 1860. 


WE have from Mr. J. G. Stephenson, 
of Girard, Erie county, Pa., an in- 
teresting letter giving the result of his 
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experiments in fruit growing, in which 
he says: ‘‘May I give my experience 
through the columns of your valuable 
paper for the benefit of your readers who 
are raising fruit? During the season of 
1901 I experimented with the Moth 
Catchers and spraying, and to my sur- 
prise I found that the trees which came 
within reach of the light of the Moth 
Catcher bore more perfect fruit than any 
other part of the orchard. I shall con- 
tinue their use and increase the number 
of lights thisseason. The Moth Catcher 
consists of a central light, a coal oil or 
kerosene torch, with four radiating tin 
reflectors to serve as bumpers to knock 
the insects down into the coal oil on the 
surface of the water in the tub or pan 
below. By this simple device the parent 
ones are destroyed before they lay the 
eggs to produce the worms, and as a re- 
sult I had perfect fruit. This method as 
better than spraying and cheaper for those 
desiring to have perfect apples and pears.”’ 





THE Convention of Normal School 
Principals was held at Harrisburg, on 
Friday, November 7, 1902. One subject 
that was discussed is of general interest, 
namely, the teacher’s minimum salary in 
Pennsylvania. We printed a strong paper 
from Dr. Waller in our last issue, and 
shall in a subsequent number have one by 
Dr. T. B. Noss. Our readers will be in- 
terested also in the address by President 
Eliot before the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association which will be found in 
full in our present issue. In some of 
our counties the annual expense of keep- 
ing a pauper at the almshouse is greater 
than the salary which is paid to those in 
charge of theschools. Agitation is needed 
to effect a change for the better. 





THE National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the largest organization 
of women in the world, recently closed its 
twenty-ninth annual convention in Port- 
land, Maine, with delegates from every 
state and territory in the United States, 
and with many foreign visitors. The var- 
ious activities of this society are divided 
into departments, each of which conducts 
its own special mission under the auspices 
of the general organization. From year 
to year the department of Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction in the public schools 
has exhibited a large map of the country 
with all the states in white that have en- 
acted laws requiring the study by the 
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pupils in the public schools of physiology, 
which includes as a part of hygiene, 
special instruction as to the nature and 
effects of alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics. This was a jubilee year of this 
department in the national convention, as 
for the first time its great temperance edu- 
cation map is white, because temperance 
physiology is a mandatory public school 
study in every state, territory and new 
possession under our territorial laws. 
They are mistaken who imagine that the 
projectors and defenders of this study are 
“well meaning but misguided’’ enthu- 
siasts, who know nothing either of science 
or of the philosophy and practice of the 
best modern educational methods. At 
one time in the convention, when the 
delegates were all in their seats, every 
one was asked to rise who had been or is 
now a teacher or connected in any way 
with public or private education. Almost 
the entire body came to their feet. A 
further canvass showed that every phase 
of education was represented, from pri- 
mary public school teachers to college and 
normal school instructors, school princi- 
pals, supervisors, members of school com- 
mittees and of boards of education. 


<i 
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SIXTY-NINTH REPORT. 








HE sixty-ninth annual report of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction will be found elsewhere in this 
number of 7he Journal. It is an unusu- 
ally interesting official document, present- 
ing live school topics with Dr. Schaeffer’s 
accustomed force, directness and good 
judgment. Each of these sixty-nine an- 
nual reports is contained, in full, in the 
fifty volumes of Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal, and the entire series of these 
valuable State papers can be found in no 
other publication in the Commonwealth. 
Nor would they be found here were it not 
for the fact that Zhe Journal has for nearly 
fifty years been the official organ of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The annual reports issued from 1834 
to 1852 were republished in our sixteenth 
volume from pamphlet copies that had 
been carefully preserved by Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes. He told us at that time 
when he put into our hands, for the 
printer, these old, worn, time-stained 
documents, that he did not think another 
set of them could be got together in Penn- 
sylvania. He was very desirous that they 
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should be put into type for the historic 
record, lest one or another of them might 
be lost and the series should be incom- 
plete for after times. Thus he not only 
organized the system under the act of 
1834, as amended in 1835-6, but he also 
preserved to the State the complete record 
of the history and development of the 
system as contained in the aunual reports 
to the Legislature of those chief executive 
officers entrusted with its fostering care 
and general direction. 

The condensed statement of statistics 
of the public school system of Pennsyl- 
vania, which is appended to the sixty- 
ninth report, presents large figures, and 
is here given, in brief, for convenient 
reference: The number of school districts 
in the State, 2,533; number of schools, 
29,631; number of graded schools, 17,162; 
number of superintendents, 139; number 
of male teachers, 8,585; number of female 
teachers, 22,055; whole number of teach- 
ers, 30,640; whole number of directors, 
15,289; average salaries of male teachers 
per month, $44.92; average salaries of 
female teachers per month, $33.78; aver- 
age length of school term in months, 8.32; 
whole number of pupils, 1,163,509; aver- 
age number of pupils in daily attendance, 
871,958: cost of school houses—purchas- 
ing, building, renting, etc., $4,362,561.09; 
teachers’ wages, $11,831,871.38; cost of 
school text-books, $825,477.77; cost of 
school supplies other than text-books, 
including maps, globes, etc., not includ- 
ing Philadelphia, $459,805.09; fuel, con- 
tingencies, fees of collectors and other 
expenses, $5,547,963.49; total expendi- 
tures, $23,027,678.82; state appropriation 
for the school year ending June 2, 1902, 
$5 550,000; appropriations to State Nor- 
mal schools for school year ending June 
2, 1902, $200,000; estimated value of 
school property, $55,994,694.25. The 
increase in number of districts is 17; in 
number of graded schools, 537; in number 
of schools, 585; decrease in number of 
male teachers, 609; increase in number of 
female teachers, 1,205;. increase in salary 
of male teachers per month, 78 cents; in 
salary of female teachers per month, 23 
cents; in length of school term in months, 
four per cent.; in number of pupils, 1,985; 
in teachers’ wages, $476,536.91; decrease 
in cost of buildings, purchasing and rent- 
ing, $619,532-40, and increase in cost of 
fuel, contingencies, debts and interest 
paid, $272,581.17. 

The statistics for Philadelphia are: 





Number of schools, 3,650; number of 
male teachers, 209; number of female 
teachers, 3,441; average salary of male 
teachers per month, $173.10; average 
salary of female teachers per month, $63; 
number of pupils in school at end of year, 
152,889; average attendance, 133,384; 
teachers’ wages, $2,529,465.43; cost of 
school houses and repairs, $1,175,777.91,. 
and the cost of books, fuel, stationery and 
contingencies, $518,034.27. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 





HE annual report of Supt. Samuel 
Hamilton, of Allegheny county, is 
full and suggestive, touching many topics 
of school interest. This great county 
comprises 757 square miles, has 105 school 
districts, 654 school directors, employs 
1,306 teachers, has an enrollment of 56,- 
217 pupils, school property valued at 
$3,358,000, and spent last year for educa- 
tional purposes $1,390,000. Supt. Ham- 
ilton says truly: ‘‘ Teaching is an art, and 
the true teacher an artist. Childhood is 
her material, the school room her studio, 
the facts of science and the incidents of 
school life are the tools, and the human 
soul is the finished picture. How delicate 
and sensitive the material, all instinctive 
with the subtle mysteries of life! How 
keen the perception of moral beauty, and 
how rare the skill of her who would 
spread upon the canvas all the surpass- 
ing loveliness of the human soul! The 
material and tools are at hand, but it re-- 
quires the teacher’s artistic touch to 
awaken thought, arouse energy, stimulate 
desire, kindle enthusiasm, and call into 
action all the slumbering powers of the 
human sonl that give tone and color to- 
elements of moral beauty.’’ He speaks. 
very gratefully of the sympathy widely 
felt and manifested in many ways on the 
occasion of his distressing accident of one 
year ago, and adds: ‘‘Out of these ex- 
periences comes the honest desire of my 
heart that I may ever be the worthy re- 
cipient of your confidence and esteem, in 
the same measure as I have received your 
sympathy; and that I may in the future 
be a better friend of teacher, pupil and 
director, and a stronger champion of their 
rights than in the past.’”’ The closing 
paragraphs of his report are as follows: 
“Teachers and directors may not be 
captains of industry, but they are captains 
of education. The great financial trusts 
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pale into insignificance compared to the 
sacred trusts committed to their care. 
The captains of education mark out the 
line, and the captains of industry build 
the roadway of human progress. And 
the former must precede the latter as the 
engineer precedes the mechanic. For the 
mental calls forth the material, as the 
thought calls forth the word. Every 
material thing is the outgrowth of an 
earlier idea. The engine is Watt’s idea 
trimmed up with wheels; the ocean cable 
is Field’s idea clad in garments of wire and 
electricity. The machine is the mechan- 
ic’s idea operating in harness of steel. 
The thinker must ever precede the doer 
and the mind is ever the workshop in 
which the real shafts of human progress 
are forged. 

‘*And the captains of education are 
just as necessary as the captains of in- 
dustry. Take a few scholars out of the 
past and what would we know about 
steam? Blot out the scientists and philos- 
ophers who toiled in their crude labora- 
tories in the days recent and remote, and 
the wheels of progress are turned back- 
ward a thousand years. Great is the 
monument that modern science has 
reared. It reaches the very heavens and 
stands upon ground where not a single 
scientific stone was seen a hundred years 
ago. But it is the scholars, the teachers, 
the scientists and the investigators who 
drew the plans and specifications, sup- 
plied the material and supervised its con- 
struction. Remove from our civilization 
the few men who made this monument 
possible, and you remove the furnace and 
the mill and shop and the factory and 
every cause that helped to raise the ban- 
ner of our industrial supremacy. 

‘The captains of industry are essential 
to the world’s progress, but not more so 
than the captains of education. Indeed, 
the success of the former often depends 
upon the work of the latter. When Ben- 
jamin Silliman, a professor in Yale Col- 
lege, made a scientific chemical analysis 
of petroleum, pointed out its value to the 
arts and outlined the best mode of treat- 
ment in order to yield its richest results, 
he laid the foundation of the great oil in- 
dustries of the world. They are based 
upon the analysis of to-day, and much of 
Rockefeller’s gold is the outgrowth of 
Silliman’s brain. And the oil industry is 
no exception. For ‘all our arts and in- 


dustries have blossomed out of science as 
leaves out of a tree.’ And the success of 
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every captain of industry is made possible 
because of the work of some captains of 
education.”’ 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
County Institute, as found in this report, 
is one, that music be taught in every 
school in the county under a special 
teacher (there being now 616 schools in 
which vocal music is taught, with seven- 
teen special supervisors of music em- 
ployed); another, that the teaching of 
drawing and physical culture should be 
carefully considered as branches to be 
taught; that ‘‘ we do not approve of the 
resolution for spelling reform passed at 
the recent session of the State Educational 
Association, and it is the sense of this 
Institute that the vote on that resolution 
does not represent Allegheny county;”’ 
that boroughs containing high schools 
and union high schools should have an 
appropriation in aid of such schools; and 
that ‘‘ we rejoice that our County Super- 
intendent has been spared to the schools 
of Allegheny county, which receive him 
with glad hands and thankful hearts, 
that, while he has suffered the pain and 
endures the inconvenience as the result 
of that accident, yet we believe the man- 
agement of the schools will never feel the 
accident, as his work in the Principals’ 
Round Table, in the State Educational 
Association, in the conducting of his 
examinations and the management of 
this Institute most strongly testify.’’ 


CHILDREN LOVE TO LEARN. 


MOTHER requested a neighbor to 

teach her son how to swim. She 
said she had warned her boy against 
going into the water for fear he might be 
drowned; she had sometimes given him 
permission to go half way to the creek, 
and he had never disobeyed her orders. 
Now the time had come for the boy to 
learn to swim. 

The neighbor agreed to play the réle 
of teacher. As soon as they had donned 
their bathing suits, the boy jumped into 
the water, swam to the other side of the 
stream, and then challenged his teacher 
to a contest in diving for the purpose of 
seeing who could remain longer under 
water. The neighbor saw that his ser- 
vices as a teacher of swimming were not 
needed, and that the boy had obeyed his 
mother as boys usually do when the 
mother gives unreasonable commands. 
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There are many things which children 
will learn in spite of those older than 
themselves. They imitate their com- 
panions, and learn with little apparent 
effort whatever seems to them worth ac- 
quiring. 

Many kinds of knowledge come to 
children as a matter of course. It is use- 
less to put forth effort in development 
lessons which put pupils in premature 
possession of information which they are 
sure to get a few years later on. 

It is a blessing that children learn in 
spite of the mistakes of their parents and 
teachers. They grow mentally as they 
grow physically, through the operation 
of laws which the Creator has stamped 
upon their being. 

The school was established to impart 
knowledge which pupils would otherwise 
not obtain. Since the rich home seldom 
gives the child proper manual occupa- 
tions, it may be proper to adopt exer- 
cises which will give the kind of training 
of the hand and the will which the chil- 
dren of the middle classes get in the 
home. Schools sprang into existence 
when men began to use written records, 
more especially alphabetic writing. 
Then the need of a teacher to give in- 
struction in reading and writing began 
to be felt. The primary function of the 
school was to teach the three R’s, which 
for ages constituted the core of the school 
curriculum. Any school that neglects 
to teach the right use of books and facil- 
ity in the use of the pen, fails to fulfil 
the mission which called the school into 
existence. 

One of our ambitious universities has 
been making laboratory experiments in 
education. It is hard on the child to be 
treated as material for experiment ; 
nevertheless, the professor in charge 
recently announced that they had proved 
that children can be made to love school. 
As if this needed demonstration in the 
the twentieth century! ‘That children 
like to go to school has been shown in 
thousands of good schools all over the 
civilized world. In the days when the 
rod, the cane and the cowhide were the 
only apparatus used at school, the chil- 
dren looked forward to the school age 
with fear and trembling. Mothers 
frightened the refractory youngsters into 
submission by mentioning the name of 
the schoolmaster. Under the benign 
influence of Pestalozzi’s spirit all this 
has changed. The school is now the 
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place to which children best like to go. 
In point of lighting, heating, ventilation 
and other hygienic conditions the modern 
school-house is superior to the modern 
home. Children have an innate desire 
toknow. If interesting stories have been 
read to them from books, they grow 
anxoius to learn how to get ideas from 
the printed page. Children have been 
known to throw down their playthings 
with eager delight as soon as it was sug- 
gested to them that they could have a 
lesson in reading. That children love 
school does not require demonstration by 
our universities. If the professors in the 
department of education will show us 
how children can be taught to read and 
write and cipher with the least expendi- 
ture of energy and with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time, they will render a 
service worth talking of in their lectures 
and treatises. 


itn 


THE STORY OF A ROMAN BOY. 








HE publishers, Scott, Foresman & . 


Co., of Chicago, have issued a Second 
Latin Book which in the introduction 
gives the Story of aRoman Boy. It is to 
this narrative that we deem it worth while 
to draw special attention. The boy was 
born 73 B. C. and lived to serve in the 
army of Julius Cesar. The story tells 
how at birth he was acknowledged by 
his father, who, according to Roman law, 
could disown, expose and destroy his 
new-born infant ; how the boy was named. 
reared and educated; what charms he 
wore as a protection against the evil eye; 
what toys, playthings and books were 
put into the hands of the little fellow ; how 
he was clothed while at school and when 
he reached manhood ; what sights he be- 
held on the way to school, etc. Pictures 
are given of the counting frame, of waxed 
tablets and the stylus used in writing 
upon them, of the rolls or volumes which 
supplied the place of the modern text- 
book, and of a schoolmaster inflicting 
corporal punishment. This last picture 
causes a peculiar feeling to creep up one’s 
back, recalling the floggings which were 
resorted to in the early days of our public 
school system. 

The reproduction of a page of a manu- 
script of Virgil shows what a difficult task 
the acquisition of the art of reading was, 
the letters being all capitals, often very 
rude and clumsy, the words unspaced 
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except by a dot which was often omitted, 
and the sentences being devoid of punc- 
tuation. One wonders why the advocates 
of the theory that every child must repeat 
the experiences of the race in the process 
of evolution, have not started with these 
early forms of writing and then carried 
the pupil through the successive steps of 
the development of our alphabet. Possi- 
bly the common sense of these peda- 
gogues is stronger than their theories ; 
otherwise they would make the pathway 
of the modern child more difficult than 
that of the Roman boy. 

The entire introduction is full of the 
most interesting facts. It will serve to 
bring the learner into closer sympathy 
with the people who gave us the Latin 
language and its literature. It marks 
a new departure in the art of preparing 
text-books for high schools and colleges. 
It should be placed in the hands of the 
teachers who are anxious to master the 
history of their profession, because they 
derive more benefit from what was actu- 
ally attempted than from the exploded 
theories of education. 





FEEDING, UNDER-FEEDING AND 
OVER- FEEDING. 


A PROMINENT educator said not long 
ago that pupils should be made hun- 
gry instead of being fed. The maxim 
that knowledge is the food of the mind, 
is thereby reversed. Both statements are 
metaphorical ; each expresses a truth but 
not the whole truth. Good teaching ar- 
rests attention at the beginning of the 
recitation, keeps it alive by what it feeds 
on, and sends the pupil away more hun- 
Bry for knowledge than when he came. 

his can not be accomplished by a pro- 
cess of under-feeding or starvation. The 
appetite for knowledge grows by what it 
feeds on. Interest dies when it is not 
fed. In this respect the mind is like the 
body. The mental appetite for knowl- 
edge resembles the physical appetite for 
food. Over-feeding dulls the appetite ; 
eating then ceases to be a pleasure, and 
the body loses the power to digest what 
is taken into the stomach. Over-feeding 
at school or at the teachers’ institute 
dulls the mental appetite. The best con- 
ductors of institutes limit the instruction 
to two or three lectures in the forenoon 
and to not more than two in the after- 
noon. Instead of going away with a 
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feeling of satiety, the teachers then return 
to their homes eager for more knowledge. 
The wise teacher follows the same policy 
in the class-room. He seeks during each 
recitation to beget a desire for more knowl- 
edge. Hisambition is not satisfied unless 
he can send a fair proportion of his pupils 
into the high school or the college. The 
teacher who leaves the pupils satisfied 
with what he gives, is a failure: the 
sooner he quits the schoolroom, the better. 

The mental processes are always de- 
scribed in terms derived from the physical 
world. The analogy at many points is 
striking, but every analogy can be pressed 
until it squeals, as the late President of 
Yale used to say. To send a boy from 
the table more hungry than when he 
came, would ultimately lead to starvation. 
There is a post in Northern Africa where 
the French government must change the 
troops every month or two. For some 
reason the soldiers at that post cannot get 
enough to eat, in spite of the most boun- 
tiful supply of rations. Every meal seems 
to leave him more hungry than he was 
before. The result is disastrous, because 
the food is not properly digested and as- 
similated. A boy sometimes develops a 
ravenous appetite for books. He devours 
book after book without digesting the 
contents. Educational journals and trea- 
tises on pedagogy may be read in the 
same way. ‘* You ought to read less and 
think more,’’ was the suggestion of Dr. 
Higbee to one of our superintendents. 
The reading habit becomes a vice when- 
ever the information thereby obtained 
produces a wilderness of facts instead of 
organized knowledge. Every community 
has a patron of vendues who buys things 
because they are cheap and stores them 
upon the garret in miscellaneous fashion. 
His appetite for buying all sorts of stuff 
grows by what it feedson, and leaves him 
poorer than he was before. The reader 
whose mind resembles the garret of the 
vendue patron, is found frequenting the 
public library and feeding an appetite 
that is simply insatiable. It is one thing 
to beget the reading habit; it is another 
to regulate the habit so as to make it con- 
duce to the interests of the higher life. 
The establishment of a free library isa 
great blessing, but like every other step 
of progress, it raises new questions which 
must be solved in the right way ; other- 
wise abuse of a blessing will convert it 
into a curse. 

Sometimes the figure of speech is 
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changed and we speak of begetting a 
thirst for knowledge. The brewer is said 
to throw a quantity of salt into every keg 
of beer in order to stimulate the thirst of 
his patrons. Salt typifies the kinds of 
knowledge which are used to beget curi- 
osity. The periodical which is left at the 
front door breaks off the story at the 
point where it grows most fascinating. 
The desire to know the end of the story 
makes people buy the next number. The 
same device can be used by the teacher 
in more laudable ways. A pupil in 
geometry defined parallel lines as lines 
that never meet. ‘‘ When you take up 
solid geometry,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ you 
will run across lines that are not parallel 
and yet never meet.’’ Curiosity was 
aroused, and every member of the class 
worked hard to get on far enough to take 
up solid geometry. As soon as the class 
met the lines in different planes that do 
not touch, they were told that the planes 
might cut each other and still contain 
lines that are not parallel and yet never 
touch. On finding lines of this kind the 
class was told that in the higher mathe- 
matics they would find in the same plane 
lines which continually approach but 
never meet. The information which the 
teacher gave at these successive steps of 
progress acted like salt in creating a thirst 
for knowledge. 

Everybody knows how stimulants in- 
crease the thirst for strong drink. The 
well meant efforts of those who advise 
boys against secret vices sometimes act 
like the stimulants which beget ruinous 
appetites. The information given sets 
the soul on fire and prematurely arouses 
passions which would better have been 
allowed to slumber. Often the books of 
this description do well nigh as much 
harm as the literature forbidden by law. 
Verbum sat sapientibus. ~ 

Whichever figure of speech we use in 
describing the desire for knowledge, we 
should never forget that while thirst and 
appetite are necessary to health and 
growth, both of them may become ab- 
normal and harmful.’ To the person 
blessed with a healthy body, thirst and 
appetite come at regular intervals. The 
thirst or appetite for the kinds of knowl- 
edge which the school seeks to impart, 
does not recur in the same periodic way. 
The desire for food differs from the desire 
for knowledge in that the latter must be 
created, stimulated and regulated by de- 
vices and methods which call for the 
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expert knowledge that distinguishes the 
educator from men in other professions. 

Herbert Spencer says that the conse- 
quences of under-feeding are more harm- 
ful than those of over-feeding. ‘The body 
has the power to throw off what is not 
needed. It can not long supply the lack 
of nourishment. Hence too little is worse 
than too much. A rich course of study 
is better than a scanty curriculum. The 
memory soon drops information that is 
not organized into systems of knowledge. 
If a pupil is to learn how to think, he 
must have something tothink about. Let 
the material of thought be abundant, and 
the mind will grow strong and active of 
its own accord. It is as helpful to forget 
as it is to remember. To forgive and 
forget injuries is the perfection of moral 
character. Todrop out of mind whatever 
is useless for complete living, leaves the 
intellect free to ‘grasp and assimilate the 
essentials of the course of study. A 
scanty curriculum means under-feeding ; 
a crowded curriculum means over-feed- 
ing ; acurriculum that has been enriched 
up to the needs of the brightest boy or 
girl, gives the teacher an opportunity to ~ 
feed each pupil with mental aliment 
proper in kind and quantity. 


THE READING HABIT. 





BOY came to his teacher, complained 
that he was not feeling well, pointed 
to the arithmetic under his arm, asked to 
be excused from school, and promised 
that if he felt better on reaching home, 
he would solve his problems. On an 
excuse of that kind any sensible teacher 
would have allowed the boy to go. Inthe 
evening she called at the house to inquire 
about the health of the boy, found the 
mother was away, and learned from the 
hired help that the boy had not been at 
homeatall. Further inquiry elicited the 
fact that the boy had spent the day at 
the library in finishing a very interesting 
story. It was a boy’s trick to get away 
from school to something more interest- 
ing elsewhere. 

According to the reasoning in which so 
many indulge upon school questions, boys 
should be excluded from the library dur- 
ing school hours if not allthe time. The 
only legitimate inference which can be 
drawn from this occurrence, is that teach- 
ers should look after the reading of their 
pupils. The library is one of the best 
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helps to the school, yet it may become a 
source of mental dissipation. If regular 
lessons are neglected for the sake of the 
interesting story, if book after book is de- 
voured in rapid succession, the contents 
cannot be digested and assimilated, and 
a sort of mental dyspepsia is the inevita- 
ble result. 

Knowledge that is to be of permanent 
value, must be organized. This takes 
time and reflection. It is fortunate that 
the mind as well as the body can throw 
off useless material. Whatever is not 
appropriated by systematic thought, is 
soon forgotten. Hence the books which 
the pupils read, should have more or less 
bearing upon the school curriculum. 
Whilst reading for mere recreation is at 
times to be permitted, it must not be for- 
gotten that excessive reading produces 
the tired feeling which is the bane of all 
intellectual progress. The stomach that 
gets nothing but cake and sweetmeats, 
loses the power of healthy digestion. The 
mind that is fed perpetually upon highly 
seasoned information, loses the power to 
grasp and assimilate the things which are 
essential to scholarship and normal devel- 
opment. 
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The library is one of the most import- 
ant additions to the equipment of a modern 
school. Like all other good things it can 
be abused. By setting apart from half 
an hour to an hour each day for the read- 
ing of books adapted to children, the 
teacher can become familiar with the best 
that the library contains for juvenile read- 
ers, and with this knowledge she can 
direct the reading of her pupils into proper 
channels and curb the reading habit when 
it becomes excessive. To this end the 
librarian can help the teachers by counsel 
and information. These suggestions pre- 
suppose that there is a free library to 
which teachers and pupils have access. 
In very many towns it is a waste of words 
to talk about the abuse of the library, for 
where no library exists such abuse is im- 
possible. The abuses which spring into 
view occasionally, should never be em- 
ployed as an argument against the accept- 
ance or establishment of free libraries. 
Persons in middle life seldom acquire the 
reading habit. To be made a source of 
enjoyment and a help to complete living, 
the habit should be acquired at school, 
and this is not possible if pupils are denied 
access to collections of good books. 
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THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates: 

928. Kathryn Kerr, Hanover, York coun- 
ty, Dickinson College, A. B., issued Septem- 
ber 12, 1902. 

929. Emanuel Walter Rishel, Franklin, 
Venango county, Central Penn’a College, 
B. S., issued September 12, 1902. 

930. Clarence W. Johnston, Butler, Butler 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
September 12, 1902. 

931. Wilbur H. Fleck, Hazleton, Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., issued 
September 17, 1902. 

932. C. Malcolm C. Laing, Ingram, Alle- 
gheny county, Westminster College, A. B., 
issued October I, 1902. 

933. Mary K. Atchison, Parnassus, West- 
moreland county, Wilson Female College, 
A. B., issued October 1, 1902. 

934. George Walden Peterson, Greens- 
burg, Westmoreland county. Dickinson 
College, A. B., issued October 8, 1902. 

935. Ira L. Bryner, Carlisle, Cumberland 
county, Ursinus College, A. B., issued Oc- 
tober 13, 1902. 

936. Ewing J. Newcomer, Balsinger, Fay- 
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ette county, Juniata College, A. B., issued 
October 20, 1902. 

937. Josephine Beistle, Swarthmore, Dela- 
ware counly, Swarthmore College, A. B., is- 
sued October 20, 1992. 

938. F.G. McCleary, Braddock, Allegheny 
county, Chicago University, A. B., issued 
October 20, 1902. 

939. Fred. L. Hannum, Sheridanville, 
Allegheny county, Allegheny College, 
A. B., issued October 23, 1902. 

940. Edward A. Yellis, Allentown, Lehigh 
county, Lehigh University, B. S., issued 
October 27, 1902. 

941. George Thomas Cooper, Lewistown, 
Mifflin county, Bucknell University, B. S., 
issued November 5, 1902. 

942. Lewis I. Loveland, Lebanon, Leba- 
non county, Amherst College, A. B., issued 
November 6, 1902. 

943. Ellen D. Fearon, New Lebanon, 
Mifflin county, Grove City College, A. B., 
issued November 17, 1902. 

944. Edwin Howard Scott, Plymouth, 
Luzerne county, Princeton College, A. B., 
issued November 17, 1902. 

945. Morris E. Schadt, Schadt’s, Lehigh 
county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued 
December 1, 1902. 
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946. Gertrude W. Wiley, Bellwood, Blair 
county, Wellesley College, A. B, issued 
December 1, 1902. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ApAms—Supt. Roth: The county institute 
was held at Gettysburg. The instructors 
were Drs. Brumbaugh, Hulley and Bair, 
of New York, and Prof. Swift, of Indiana. 
Addresses were delivered by Drs. Eckels, 
Himes, and Prof. Heydrick. The teachers 
were all present but three. The attendance 
on the part of the public was quite large; at 
times many were unable to get into the hall. 
It was a successful convention. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: I visited 47 
schools during the month. In Kiskimine- 
tas township three of the schools wereclosed 
on account of the smallpox. Mr. Townsend, 
one of the teachers, was among the first to 
take the disease. Mr. Henry Prugh, 
teacher of the Atwood school, was also a 
victim. The schools visited are all doing 
good work. Theattendanceis large; in some 
cases the rooms are crowded. The new 
school building at Johnetta will not be ready 
for use before the holida\s. Miss Lillie 
Banks, teacher of Troy Hill school, in Rey- 
burn township, died of typhoid fever two 
weeks ago. Miss Banks was a student at 
<u Rock Normal School last summer 
and was a bright, earnest, energetic and 
active young teacher. The McWilliams 
school house in Red Bank township was 
destroyed by fire a short time ago; cause 
unknown. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore : A new two-room 
frame building, with hall above, was com- 
pleted and opened for school purposes in 
Georgetown, October 15th. Speeches were 
made by Prof. I. N. Inman, principal of the 
school; J. G. Hillman, a former teacher, D. 
M. Troiford, esq., Rev. Arthur Staples, 
President of Beaver College, and the County 
Superintendent. A special choir, composed 
principally of local singers, furnished ex- 
cellent music, and Dr. Davis gave several 
readings. The school opens with bright 
prospects forasuccessfulterm. On Thanks- 
giving Day the Jr. O. U. A. M. of Beaver 
Falls presented the Eastvale school witha 
beautiful flag. Addresses were made by 
D. M. Twiford, Esq., Rev. Close, Wm. J. 
Jackson, Jno. H. Brooks, and the Superin- 
tendent. The ladies served lunch to all 
present and every one was delighted with 
the exercises of the day. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: The sckools 
thus far visited are making a good begin- 
ning. Generally speaking, the standard of 
our teaching talent seems to be somewhat 
higher this year than formerly. Though 
we have lost the usual percentage of good 
teachers this year, we have, on the other 
hand, profited by the failures of some of the 
weaker ones to appear for examination, on 
account of the new branches. This defec- 
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tion from the ranks, together with the low 
wages in several of the districts, served to 
reduce the number of teachers in thecounty. 
It was not without difficulty that the defi- 
ciency was overcome. One district alone 
has brought in five Normal graduates from 
other counties in the State. The higher 
qualifications of the teachers will be made 
manifest, I hope, in the attainment of a 
better standard of school work and a higher 
degree of scholarship on the part of pupils, 
not to speak of the development of a greater 
number of well qualifiid home teachers. 
Teachers should make the compulsory law 
one of the topics for discussion at local in- 
stitutes, until all our people become famil- 
iar with its requirements. During our visi- 
tations this year we are calling special 
attention to the importance of improving 
the appearance of school rooms and of estab- 
lishing a school library, however small. 
We are urging every teacher to place at least 
one appropriate, well framed picture on the 
walls of the school-room. A few good books 
will serve as the nucleus of a school library. 
These, as well as the pictures, may be pro- 
cured by the codperation of pupils, parents, 
and friends of education in the district. 

BERKs—Supt. Rapp: The county insti- 
tute was held last month. The instructors 
were A. C. Rothermel, W. W. Deatrick, E. 
L. Kemp, Lincoln Hulley, S. D. Fess and ° 
Dr. Emma Cleaver. Geo. C. Young, of 
Kutztown, was the musical director. The 
evening attractions were, Wallace Bruce, 
Imperial Hand Bell Ringers, Richmond P. 
Stckeon, and the Ernest Gamble Company. 
Fully 1000 attended the Thursday afternoon 
session. Local institutes were held at Bern- 
ville and Centreport. Each institute was 
attended by about 300 people. Profs. Roth- 
ermel and Keck were the principal instruc- 
tors. At the Bernville meeting the Ritchie 
Company gave a first class entertainment. 
Bryant Day was observed in many schools 
of the county on November 3d. A herent 
circular was sent to each teacher, giving in- 
structions and suggestions for the suitable 
observance of the day. 

Bucxs—Supt. Martin: New Britain town- 
ship has erected at Newville a fine brick 
school-house of two rooms. Durham has 
decided to establish a district high school. 
Successful local institutes were held at 
Cornwells, in Bensalem township, and at 
Southampton. Both meetings were well 
attended by the public. 

BuUTLER—Supt. Painter: Our schools are 
doing good work. The Marsboro’ schools 
were closed for two weeks on account of 
sickness. Several districts have already 
held socials for the improvement of their 
schools, devoting the proceeds to the pur- 
chase of books and furniture. W.R. Wel- 
ker, of Myerstown, has been elected princi- 
pal of the Penn township high school. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: A great many of 
our schools have had to be closed on account 
of smallpox. It seems to be under control 
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now, and it is hoped that all will soon be | 


open again and in full running order. The 
day instructors at our county institute were 
Hon. Henry Houck, Drs. Waller, Hulley, 
Winship, Fess, and Davis. 
entertainments were given by Graves, Hub- 
bard, Mendelssohn Glee Club, and Capt. 
Hobson. We hada very successful institute. 

CARBON—Supt. Bevan : Two educational 
meetings were held during the month—at 
Nesquehoning and Lehighton. Both were 
joint meetings of teachers, directors and pa- 
trons. Questions of foremost interest to the 
schools were discussed. Arbor Day was 
appropriately observed by the schools of 
Mauch Chunk. The Parryville schools did 
mot open until October 13, on account of 
smallpox. The handsome new Schwab 
school building at Weatherly is gradually 
mearing completion. new one-room 
ahead house is being built in Penn Forest 
township. The outlook for a successful 
year is promising. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: Ninety-three 
schools visited, two special examinations 
held, and a great county institute represent 
the work of the Superintendent to Novem- 
ber 1st. The weather during institute week 
was ideal; the instructors were the same. 
The meeting was most helpful to the teach- 
ers. Fifteen township high schools are in 
in operation in our county. The directors’ 
convention was largely attended. The 


a action of the school boards of Valley, 


ighland and W. Sadsbury townships pre- 
vented the spread of smallpox, which broke 
outin those districts. The present demand 
for localinstitutes indicates the interest in 
popular education. Six hundred and forty- 
eight pupils took the examination in the 
graded course of study in the county at the 
close of the last term. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields : During the 
month we have extended our visits over as 
many districts as possible, so as to learn 
the facts in reference to the enforcement of 
the compulsory school law. In nearly all 
the districts we find the directors and teach- 
ers making an honest effort to carry out the 
requirements of this act, and with gratify- 
ing results. The law is doing an immense 
amount of good in our county. Many 
pupils are now in school who have not 
attended for several years. On Thanksgiv- 
ing Day the new high school building 
of Clearfield was opened to the public. In- 
teresting addresses were made by D. F 
Fortney, president Bellefonte school board, 
W. H. Patterson, president Clearfield school 
board, Dr. D. J. Waller, principal Indiana 
State Normal School, and County Supt. E. 
C. Shields. Appropriate music was ren- 
dered by the pupils of the high school, under 
the leadership of Miss Folson, teacher of 
music in the Clearfield schools. Clearfield 
can boast of having one of the finest school 
buildings in Central Pennsylvania. On the 
first floor are six well-lighted and well- 
ventilated rooms, and on the second floor a 
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large study hall that will seat three hundred 
pupils; also seven recitation-rooms and the 
office of the principal. The building is 
equipped throughout with all modern con- 
veniences, and the sanitary provisions are 
as nearly perfect as they can be made. The 
—s is arranged for department work. 
Through the ee of the late Capt. David 
McGaughey, of Clearfield, the board was 
enabled to fit up two rooms with the proper 
apparatus for manual training and domestic 
science. These departments will be in 
charge of special teachers well qualified for 
this work. The board honored the memory 
of the benefactor by naming this department 
‘*The David McGoughey Memorial Depart- 
ment of Manual Training and Domestic 
Science.’’ The attendance of citizens was 
large at these exercises, and educational 
sentiment has been advanced thereby. 

CLinTOoN—Supt. McCloskey : A new room 
was furnished and opened for school pur- 
poses in each of the following towns : Flem- 
ington, Salona, Mill Hall and Centre Oak. 
Our schools throughout the county are do- 
ing excellent work. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green : Two educa- 
tional meetings were held during the month 
—at Boiling Springs and at Huntsdale. 
They were both well attended and were very 
enthusiastic, indicating an awakened inter- 
est in the schools of these districts. I aim 
to encourage and support these meetings 
all over the county in order to arouse more 
active interest on the part of the patrons ; 
and I am pleased to note that they are start- 
ing with such good results, a condition of 
affairs that should continue as the term 
advances. The meeting at Stone Church 
was favored by the presence of Deputy Supt. 
Hon. Henry Houck, whose address aroused 
much interest and enthusiasm. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: Elk County has 
added nine schools since last year, and has 
now reached the 200 mark. There are four 
night schools in operation, and each is over- 
crowded. The school of Domestic Science 
is received with great favor at Ridgway, 
and seems now to be a fixed part of the 
course. 

ERIE—Supt. Bayle: The corner-stone for 
a new high school building at Harbor Creek 
was laid October 29th. Wayne township 
held an interesting joint meeting of direct- 
ors and teachers at the Greeley school 
October 25th. A local institute was held at 
Mills Grove on the same day. I made an 
address at the evening session. The schools 
in Wayne and Conneaut townships were 
visited during the month ; they are all in 
good condition. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: The county 
institute was held during the month. The 
house was packed to its utmost capacity; in 
fact, on Wednesday and Thursday one-third 
of the people could not get into the hall. 
Tuesday was Directors’ Day, a large number 
of whom were present. 

FuLton—Supt. Barton: During October 
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local institutes were held in Todd, Ayr, 
Thompson, and Brush Creek. Each meet- 
ing was well attended by directors, patrons 
and teachers. These meetings are doing 
much good. They broaden the teachers 
and awaken the interest of the people in the 
community. Ourcounty institute was more 
largely attended than heretofore. It gave 
much encouragement. The instruction was 
very practical, and ought to improve every 
teacher. 

GREENE — Supt. Stewart: The county 
institute held this month seems to have 
aroused more interest in educational work. 
The weather was delightful, and the attend- 
ance from the rural districts the largest ever 
known. The instructors were very pleas- 
ing and their work practical. Everything 
considered, we may safely say that it was 
above the average institute. Educational 
meetings have been held in Morris, Rich- 
hill, and Aleppo townships. They were all 
well attended. Practical educational ques- 
tions were discussed by both citizens and 
teachers, and we believe that much good 
will result. All the schools visited this 
month, with three exceptions, are progress- 
ing very well. Teachers seem to inter- 
ested in their work and are putting forth 
strong efforts to make their schools better. 

HuNnTINGDON—Supt. Dell: Much whole- 
some instruction ‘was given at our count 
institute, tending to send our teachers bac 
to their schools greatly inspired to more 
zealous efforts. Since the meeting of the 
institute we have been visiting among the 
schools. Asarule, good work is being done; 
in a few cases, however, much improvement 
is needed. We are very glad the State 
Superintendent was able to visit our in- 
stitute. 

Jun1IATA—Supt. Klinger: By vote of the 
electors of Mifflintown the indebtedness of 
the borough may be increased to the amount 
of $15,000, for the purpose of building a 
new school house. The Board contemplates 
the erection of an up-to-date building with 
modern heating and ventilating apparatus. 
Up to December rst, all the schools were 
visited once. With a few exceptions, they 
are doing good work. -The attendance is 
fair. Some of the boys have been kept out, 
helping to ‘‘put away corn.’’ Walker town- 
ship has graded two schools—those of Mex- 
ico and Centre. Milford and Lack have 
each organized a new school. Both rented 
dwelling houses and fitted them up tempo- 
rarily for the present tetm. This gives the 
county 114 schools. Tuscarora built a new 
brick house and furnished it completely, 
even to steeple and bell. This building re- 
places an old one destroyed by fire last 
summer. An interesting local institute was 
held in the Black Log district November 
15-16. This place can be reached only by 
scaling the Shade Mountain. A number 
of the teachers accompanied me across the 
mountain and took part in the sessions. 
Our county institute at Mifflintown was a 





success; all the teachers were present but 
one. The instructors were Drs. Winship, 
Roop, Lyte, and Darst, and Profs. Carney 
and Lybarger. About thirty-eight directors 
of the one hundred were present. A direc- 
tors’ session was held on Thursday a 
separately, and in the afternoon jointly wit 
the teachers, and was addressed by Dr. 
Lyte and Prof. Lybarger. White’s Ele- 
ments of Pedagogy was placed on the read- 
ing course, and Schaeffer’s Thinking and 
Learning to Think was continued for this 
year. It is with sadness that we note the 
death of two of our energetic directors, M.S. 
Brubaker, of the Susquehanna, and Dr. S. 
A. Suloff, of the Patterson board, both of 
whom died very suddenly during the last 
month. These men were prominent in their 
boards, men widely known and respected. 
LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Only six 
districts in this county—in all twenty-one 
schools—now have the minimum term of 
seven months. Sixteen have eight months; 
twelve have nine; and two, ten months. 
The average length of term for the county 
is 8% months. There are now 300 teachers 
employed. Of these 138 are Normal grad- 
uates ; 39 hold | gees ees certificates; 57 
hold professional certificates ; and 66, pro- 
visional. The attendance is better than 
ever before—due pee to the increase in. 
a but chiefly to the coal strike. 
am glad to report a better enforcement of 
the attendance law in some districts than 
last year. But we still have many boys and 
girls under 16 years of age working in mills, 
mines, factories and farms who cannot read 
and write English intelligently. It seems 
to me the law is defective in one respect. 
The owners of mills, factories and mines, 
and others who profit by child labor, and 
who in many cases are more guilty than 
the ignorant parents, should be punished 
with oo | fines for employing children 
who should be in school. Our instructors 
at the county institute were Hon. Frank L. 
Jones, of Indiana; Hon. W. W. Stetson, of 
Maine ; Mary H. Hunt, of Boston ; Julia E. 
Rogers, of Ithaca; Rev. Elkanah Hulley 
and Prof. John T. Watkins. All sessions 
were held with the teachers seated by dis- 
tricts, which made it easier to call the roll 
and preserve order. The grade of instruc- 
tion was high and very satisfactory to all 
thoughtful teachers, At the County Direct- 
ors’ Association Miss Rogers spoke on 
nature study, Supt. Jones on centralization 
of country schools and Supt. Stetson on the 
ideal school. The enforcement of the at- 
tendance law and taxation for school pur- 
poses were discussed by the association. 
LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Four local insti- 
tutes were held in November, as follows: 
East Catasauqua, 60 teachers present ; 
Breinigsville, 69; New ‘Tripoli, 45; and 
Coplay, 85. At each of these meetings 
interesting mapas were read by the teachers 
appointed, and these were followed by ver 
animated discussions. A township hig 
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school was opened at the beginning of the 
term in Salisbury township, present en- 
rollment 24. The prospects of the school 
are bright. We hope to be able to report 
several more at the opening of the next 
school term. Mr. Alvin Buss, one of the 
energetic directors of West Bethlehem, died 
during the month, a victim of typhoid fever. 
Through his death the schools of that 
borough have lost a loyal supporter. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: We held our 
county institute this month. It was a very 
helpful meeting, with 845 teachers enrolled. 
During the month of November I visited the 
schools of Lake, Fairmount, Fairmount Ind., 
Wilkesbarre township, Black Creek, Laurel 
Run and a portion of Lehman. I found the 
schools improving. Many of the teachers 
are interesting themselves in preparing 
material for the exhibit of school work at the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association at Wilkesbarre next summer. 

LycoMInGc — Supt. Becht: The regular 
meeting of the County Teachers’ Exchange 
was held on the last Saturday of October. 
Prof. G. B. Milnor gave a beok review ot 
‘““Everyday English,’’ and W. W. Cham- 
pion, esq., delivered an address on ‘* Nature 

tudy for November.’’ 

McKEAN—Supt. Myers: Our county in- 
stitute was held this month. Instructors 
were Dr. S. C. Schmucker, Miss Ida Strawn, 
Dr. Sam’l Weir, Prof. F. H. Green, Dr. A. 
T. Smith. Music: Miss Louise M. Taylor, 
conductor, and Miss Berta Taylor, pianist. 


Teachers enrolled, 236. Of the 12 teachers 
absent, three were detained by sickness. 
The rest probably stayed away because they 
are the kind that do not usually attend 
educational meetings and think they know 


it all. School boards should keep the latter 
class in mind when they come to re-elect 
their teachers. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: I have made use 
of good roads this month and visited nearly 
100 schools. In nearly every case I found 

ood work being done and all teachers try- 
ing todotheir best. Some of the townships 
have painted and fixed up school rooms that 
were wanting in this respect—thanks to 
the meetings of last winter. Nearly all the 
townships have raised the wages. 

MonroE—Supt. Walter: Our forty-third 
annual institute was a profitable and inspir- 
ing meeting. All but two of the one bun- 
dred and fifty-six teachers were enrolled. 
Of the two absentees, one was kept away 
on account of sickness and the other had 
sickness in the family. The day sessions 
were largely attended, and the evening 
lectures and entertainments liberally pat- 
ronized. We had an able corps of instructors 
and excellent work was done. The in- 
structors were Drs. Kinnamin, Sniff and 
Boyer and Profs. Kemp, Albert, Krebs, 
Spedon, Green and Serfass. 

MONTGOMERY — Supt. Hoffecker: The 
county institute this month was the largest 
ever assembled here. The average daily at- 
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tendance of teachers was 626. Much inter- 
est was manifested by all. The opera house 
was crowded cay and evening. The instruc- 
tion given was highly appreciated. 

PIkKE—Supt. Westbrook: The county in- 
stitute was the event of the month. The 
instructors and lecturers were Dr. Geo. P. 
Bible, Dr. Edward F. Buchner, Prof. R. M. 
McNeal and Prof. F. Kohler, all of whom 
convinced their audiences that they are 
specialists in their respective lines of work. 
Out of 72 teachers, 63 were enrolled, all of 
whom manifested great interest in the in- 
struction given. A large majority of the 
teachers, especially the older ones, expressed 
themselves as having received more prac- 
tical instruction than ever before from such 
ameeting. We sincerely hope that it may 
be the means of awakening a keener profes- 
sional spirit in the teachers’ ranks, and that 
as aresult we may see marked improvements 
in our schools. 

PoTTER — Supt. Kilbourn: The annual 
county institute was held at Coudersport, 
October 6 toro. Our instructors were, Dr. 
Henry Houck, Prof. Geo. P. Bible, Dr. J. R. 
Flickinger, Prof. Francis H. Green, Prof. 
O. H. Yetter, Miss Lucile M. Hinman and 
Misses Berta and Louie M. Taylor. The 
enrollment of teachers was larger than ever 
before, 230 of our 233 teachers being enrolled 
and in attendance, and the institute was 
every way successful. On October 25th, a 
local institute was held at Sunderlinville. 
All the teechers of the district were present 
except one, and all took an active part in 
the exercises, Several school directors were 
present and a large number of citizens, the 
house being filled at every session. 

SNYDER—Supt. Walborn: The county in- 
stitute was held at Middleburg, with but 
one teacher absent. All the sessions were 
well attended by the patrons of the schools. 
Teachers deserve special credit for their 
regular attendance and for the interest 
manifested during the week. The Directors’ 
Association met on Thursday, in separate 
session in the forenoon and with the teach- 
ers in the afternoon. They were addressed 
by Prof. Wm. Noetling, Rev. Dr. C. C. 
Boyer and Supt. J. M. Coughlin. The fol- 
lowing were our instructors: Prof George 
P. Bible, Rev. Dr. Boyer, Supt. A. R. Rutt, 
Dr. H. W. Goss, Supt. J. M. Coughlin and 
Prof. Wm. Noetling. 

SoMERSET— Supt. Seibert: A large district 
institute was held at Ursina, November 8th. 
The teachers of Ursina are to be commended 
for their earnest interest in creating so great 
an enthusiasm in school and institute work. 
The instructors at our county institute were 
Drs. Pattengill, Bell and Chubb, Miss Louie 
M. Taylor and Prof. S. D. Gresh. Teachers 
present, 344. 

T10GA— Supt. Longstreet: The instructors 
at our annual institute were Drs. Smith, 
Blodgett and Street, Prof. H. E. Cogswell 
and Mrs Anna E. Friedman. The weather 
was delightful, the attendance large and 
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the instruction excellent. Much of the in- 
struction given during the day was in the 
line of child study, in which our teachers 
became thoroughly interested. There was 
the usual number of citizens present. The 
meeting of the Directors’ Association, held 
on Thursday, was a profitable one, although 
the attendance was not so large as it should 
have been. Mr. L. A. Johnson, of Knox- 
ville, presided. Addresses were made by 
Hon. Chas. Tubbs, E. H. Owlett, Esq., C. 
M. Woodbury, J. N. Hotchkiss, all members 
of the Association ; also by Dr. Blodgett, 
Prof. Cogswell and the County Supt. I 
should like to see this County Association 
recognized by the Legislature, in so far at 
least as to provide for the payment of 
directors’ expenses when attending these 
meetings. The money would be well spent. 
If our teachers should be afforded the 
amplest means for improvement, why not 
the directors? An unprogressive school 
board can handicap the work of a whole 
district. Let all be given an equal chance 
and move forward together. The invest- 
ment will pay tenfold. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The county in- 

stitute met at Mifflinburg. Every section 
of the county was well represented. Prof. 
B. R. Johnson, of the Lewisburg high school, 
who has made special investigation of a par- 
ticular subject of botany, very ably dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Native Ferns;’’ Mr. B. K. 
Koons, ‘‘ Child Study;’’ Miss Sadie Nagle, 
‘*Moral Instruction,’’ and Mr. S. D. Miller, 
‘School Economy.’’ Other subjects in line 
with the teacher’s work were also discussed. 
This month witnessed the death of one of 
our foremost teachers. John W. King, of 
Hartley township. Mr. King graduated 
from the Bloomsburg Normal School in 
1883, and taught continually in Pennsy]- 
vania, with two years in Texas. He wasa 
highly respected Christian teacher, both by 
precept and example. He was an excellent 
musician, his services as chorister being 
much in demand at county institutes, at 
church and at musical conventions. He 
was for some years principal of the Laurel- 
ton grammar school and Sunday-school 
superintendent. His funeral was largely 
attended. The schools were closed during 
the services. Rev. F. Aurand was the 
officiationg minister. By request of the 
widowed wife, in view of his long associa- 
tion in school work, the County Superin- 
tendent also spoke, paying an earnest 
tribute to a life so noble and so inspiring. 
_ VENANGO—Supt. Riddle: We had a local 
institute at Rocky Grove, October 11, which 
was well attended and spirited. An insti- 
tute was also held at Rouseville with a 
goodly number of teachers present. There 
were some lively discussions of practical 
educational topics. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The condition 
of our schools is encouraging. The county 
has been divided into twelve districts for 
local institute purposes, each of which is 





arranging for one or more meetings during 
the term. Every school precinct has re- 
solved itself into a reading circle. A course 
of reading, covering six months, has been 
arranged. An eight-page journal is being 
published by the teachers of the county in 
the interest of education. The course of 
professional reading recommended by the 
committee of the county institute is being 
taken up by the teachers. Many reading 
circles have been formed, and the work is 
going well. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: The schools 
have made a good start. One difficulty is 
the number of young teachers employed. 
a are trying their best, but much of the 
work is necessarily crude. We regret that 
so many teachers abandoned the profession 
last year. It is caused by the industrial 
world competing with the schools, offering 
more money and a longer term of work. 
The schools must win them back. 

WAyYNE—Supt. Hower: The 35th annual 
session of the county institute was held 
this month. Pedagogy, methods, history, 
geography and nature study were the sub- 
jects that received the most attention. 
The instructors were: Profs. Pattengill, 
Bigelow, Kemp and Watkins. The evening 
entertainments were better patronized than 
at any former session. They were as fol- | 
lows: ‘‘The Haunts of Nature,’’ by Dr. 
Bigelow ; the Rogers Grilley Combination, 
Brockway Grand Concert Co.; ‘‘ Agitators,’’ 
by Hon. Fred. Ikeler. The directors held 
their seventh annual meeting, and much 
excellent work was done. Most of the 
schools visited thus far are doing good work. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Murphy: The de- 
—— of physics in the high school has. 

eretofore been deficient in apparatus. Dur- 
ing this month about $250 has been spent on 
pieces which will fill up the worst gaps and 
enable us to do much better work. The 
Huyler Company has presented the museum 
a set of pictures and specimens which show 
the growth of the cocoa tree, how its pro- 
ducts are gathered, and what use is made of 
them. The Board of Education has appro- 
priated $100 to the use of the school libraries. 

BRADDOCK—Supt. Lamb: Work in manual 
training and cooking has started under very 
favorable auspices. Our equipment, so far 
as it goes, is first-class in every respect and 
very complete. Ninety-six boys are taking 
knife work in light wood, and 111 are taking 
bench work. Ninety-nine girls are taking 
sewing and 160 cooking. Classes alternate 
every sixth school day in this work, which 
interferes less with the regular class work 
than every fifth day. Then by taking fore- 
noon and afternoon in turn, the loss of time 
is shared by all the studies equally. When- 
ever the boys from a class goto the ny 
the girls goto the kitchen. This takes the 
whole class out for a half-day and gives the 
teacher a little breathing spell, which can 
—_ profitably be used for correcting papers. 
and compositions, making reports and the 
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like, which must otherwise be done out 
of school hours at the expense of teaching 
vitality. Thiscommunity suffered a severe 
loss October 19th in the sudden death from 
apoplexy of Mr. Walter Crane, librarian of 
Braddock Carnegie Library. This loss falls 
especially hard on the schools, for the teach- 
ers and pupils had come to look on him as 
one of their staunchest friends and firmest 
allies. The schools never asked him for as- 
sistance in the way of providing suitable 
reading material for the children but that it 
was cheerfully furnished. Some of the 
work done by him along this line was 
unique, being done nowhere else, so far as 
is known here. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Gelwix: A fine{set 
of apparatus has been placed in the physics 
department of the high school. We are 
very grateful for this purchase, as we have 
long felt the want of some means whereby 
the subject could be more satisfactorily pre- 
sented. 

CHELTENHAM (Montgomery Co.)—Supt. 
Wagner: A portrait of Lucretia Mott was 
presented to our La Mott school by her de- 
scendants. Appropriate exercises were held. 
Gen. Louis Wagner, of Germantown, deliv- 
ered an address on ‘‘Camp Wm. Penn,”’ 
where 16,000 U. S. colored troops were re- 
cruited from ’62 to’65, which was quite near 
the school house, and in which the Motts 
were much interested. The committee upon 
‘*more frequent promotions’’ of the Teach- 
ers’ and Directors’ Association has sub- 


mitted a preliminary report to principals. 
Reclassification twice each year is to be 


made possible by omitting some one branch 
of study each year of the primary grades to 
allow time for the additional classes in 
sequence branches. The details of the plan 
are yet to be agreed upon. 

COATESVILLE—Supt. Gordon: I am pleased 
to report our schools all in excellent condi- 
tion, both teachers aud pupils doing satis- 
factory work. Our new high school is now 
fully completed. The teachers of our bor- 
ough and of several of the surrounding dis- 
tricts have organized a local teachers’ asso- 
ciation, which will meet in our high school 
bi-monthly during the term. These meet- 
ings always prove to be interesting and pro- 
fitable to all who attend. 

Corry—Supt. Fell: Our school year is 
divided into terms of three months each. 
Our first term closed November 24th. Pupils 
whose work has been satisfactory under- 
stand that they have passed, so far as this 
portion of the term is concerned. Pupils 
who attain a given standing, pass on their 
class record. Others not reaching so high 
a mark are required to take the examination. 
A high percentage of the pupils enrolled 

assed on their record. I believe this plan 
is an excellent one, as all pupils endeavor 
to escape the examination, if for no other 
reason than the reputation it affords. Still 
1 thoroughly believe in examinations, for 
many positions of trust are filled by such 
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tests, and it is well to accustom our pupils 
to take them. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: The success 
won by onr teachers in vocal music is ope- 
tating to the great advantage of our schools, 
With the pupils it is one of the most popu- 
lar subjects; and by its strong appeai to pa- 
rents it has awakened in them a lively in- 
terest in school work generally. Music was 
added to our regular course of study last 
summer. 

Easton—Supt. Cottingham: The entire 
corps of teachers of this city recently organ- 
ized themselves as a ‘‘centre,’’ and arranged 
with ‘‘ The American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching,’’ of Philadel- 
phia, fora course of lectures on Shakespeare. 
Dr. Frederick Henrig Sykes, Staff Lecturer 
in English Literature, was secured to de- 
liver these lectures. The first lecture of the 
course, on ‘‘ The Life of Shakespeare,’’ was 
delivered in the high school auditorium on 
Friday evening, November 2ist, before an 
audience composed of our of teachers 
and about one hundred residents of the city 
interested in advanced literary work. After 
the lecture, steps were taken with the view 
of forming a ‘‘class’’ for study and discus- 
sion, many of the public auditors expressing 
a desire to join this class. The work prom- 
ises, under Dr. Sykes’ strong and scholarly 
leadership, to awaken a new interest in 
literary study amongst our teachers and to 
stimulate to Sang? efforts in the direction 
of literary culture, that will doubtless con- 
duce to increased efficiency of all grades 
of work done in the school-room. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: The special 
school which was opened last November 
and kept open until the end of the year, 
was opened again at the beginning of this 
term. The attendance was small at first, 
but has been gradually getting larger, until 
now the number of pupils is about twenty. 
They are all truants and cannot be induced 
to attend their former schools. Most of 
them attend this school quite regularly, 
and some of them prefer it to their former 
schools. A school of this kind has a very 
wholesome effect upon the attendance in the 
regularschools. Basket-making has started 
again this term in several of the grammar 
schools. The pupils who were engaged at 
this work last year did very well, but there 
is promise of better work in this line this 
term. An experiment will be made in mal- 
leable iron work. Both these subjects have 
a great fascination for boys and girls alike. 
They show a fondness for work of some kind 
early in their school life, and very many 
seek employment as soon as they reach the 
age of thirteen, partly from a love of some 
kind of manual labor and partly from the 
necessity of earning money. 

HunTINGDON—Supt. Barclay: The Board 
elected a regular supply teacher at a guaran- 
teed salary; also a truant officer who is en- 
forcing the attendance law. A professional 
reading course has been outlined, and the 
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teachers are following it. Our high school— 
170 pupils—made 96 per cent. in attendance. 
The superintendent’s office has been re- 
modeled and fitted up with new furniture, 
fixtures, etc. On the day before Thanks- 
giving about $40 worth of vegetables, gro- 
ceries, clothing, etc., were contributed by 
the pupils of the various schools for the 
poor fund. 

LEBANON—Supt. Adams: During the 
week beginning October 27th we held our 
combined institute, consisting of the county 
and city teachers, in Fisher’s Academy of 
Music. In previous years we had metin the 
Court House, but as this was found inade- 
quate on account of the large number of cit- 
izens who wished to attend, we made the 
change and found that building more suita- 
ble. The large opera house was crowded 
during part of the week, and many of our 
citizens who in former years were unable 
to get in, this year attended most of the ses- 
sions so that not only the teachers, but also 
a large number of our citizens, were benefited 
by theinstruction given by Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Dr. A. J.Kinneman and Profs. Henry 
G. Williams, and George D. Bible. Miss 
Harriet S. Shelley conducted the music, and 
Miss Louie M. Taylor, of St. Joseph, New 
Brunswick, delighted the audience through- 
out the week with vocal and violin solos, 
Miss Shelley also gave us a solo and some 
readings, both of which were much appre- 
ciated by the people. 


MABANOy City—Supt. Ehrhart: At the 
beginnlng of the school term it was found 
necessary to open two additional schools. 
For the past two months the enrollment and 
attendance have been the largest in the his- 


tory of the schools. All our teachers at- 
tended the county institute. At the regular 
monthly meeting of the school board all 
the primary teachers, thirty-four in number, 
were each granted an increase of $5.00 a 
month, making the salaries of these teach- 
ers, with the exception of a few beginners, 
who hold provisional certificates, fifty dol- 
lars per month. 

NEw BriGHTron—Supt. Wilkinson: Our 
teachers have organized a professional mag- 
azine club. By paying asmall fee each week, 
we are able to take about 25 of the best edu- 
cational periodicals. The Superintendent 
has published a neat 16 page paper, which 
goes to every home having children in 
school. We publish the reports of attend- 
ance, scholarship, etc., and various exam- 
ples of school work. The paper has met a 
very cordial reception. We have had one 
resignation, that of Miss Arminta Bliss, 
who has been a faithful and successful 
teacher in our schools for seven years. 

PHG@NIXVILLE--Supt. Leister: One month 
ago an attendance officer was appointed in 
the interest of the compulsory school law. 
Much good in the way of more regular 
attendance has already been accomplished. 
_ READING—Supt. Foos: Monthly exam- 
inations have been abolished. Heretofore 
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these and term examinations were the only 
means of determining the standing of pu- 

ils. Now each day’s work counts Sennliy. 

romotions are made on two-thirds term 
work and one-third examination. For the 
first time a night high school was opened, 
with an enrollment of 155, for the study 
of German, geometry, physics, algebra, 
arithmetic, mechanical drawing, English, 
shorthand and bookkeeping. Prof. H. R. 
Brunner, of the boys’ high school, is prin- 
cipal. It is a great success. Four lower 
grade night schools are also in operation. 
Several trees were planted on Arbor Day 
with appropriate exercises. A new eight- 
room building is nearing completion. 

ScRANTON—Supt. Phillips : Through the 
efforts of Mr. T. J. Jennings, Chairman of 
the High School and Training School Com- 
mittee, all the members of the Board of 
Control receive Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal at the expense of the Board. Five 
new kindergarten schools were opened at 
the beginning of the term, making a total 
of thirteen in operation. Every teacher’s 
salary was increased $50 a year at the an- 
nual meeting. Mrs. W. T. Smith has pre- 
sented $50,000 to the city for a memorial 
manual training school. It has been given 
under the exclusive use and direction of the 
Board of Control. The foundations will be ~ 
laid this fall. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Howerth: Our teachers 
have secured a copy of Parker's ‘‘ Talks on 
Teaching,’’ which is being used as the basis 
of our work in teachers’ meetings. Three 
evening schools for boys and one for girls 
were opened, with an enrollment of 117 boys 
and 21 girls. The Thanksgiving donations 
of the pupils, consisting of provisions, cloth- 
ing, etc., were distributed to 112 worthy 
poor families of the borough. 

SHARON—Supt. Grier: At our regular 


"monthly teachers’ meeting an address was 


delivered by Prof. S. H. Miller, of New 
Castle, on the subject of ‘‘ Motor Activity 
in Education.’’ Miss Eva Hamilton, of the 
borough schools, gave a review of her trip 
to Europe last summer. 

SunBuRy—Supt. Shipman: The Thanks- 
giving offerings by the pupils for the needy 
and worthy poor amounted to $160. The 
distribution was made through church com- 
mittees and about one hundred families 
were served. Most of our schools are now 
doing good memory work. Mr. D. H. Koch 
gave about sixty books to the high school. 

WILKINSBURG—Supt. Allison: The board 
has purchased a set of Crowell apparatus 
for physics. The cost of the entire cabinet 
was $375. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: Scarlet fever 
and diphtheria have seriously retarded the 
work in four of our principal buildings. 
The time lost on this account aggregates 
369 days. In three of these buildings con- 
ditions are very much improved, and it is 
likely that all the schools will soon be 
opened again. 
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AMIE’S ON THE STORMY SEA. 
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1. Ere the twilight bat was flitting, In th: sun-set, at her knitting, Sang a lone - ly 
2. Warmly shone the sunset glowing; Sweetly breath’dthe young flow’rs blowing ; Earth with beauty 
3. Cur - few bells re-motely ringing Mingled with that sweet voice singing, And the last red 
4. How could I but list, and hn-ger, To the song, and near the sin- ger, Sweetly woo - ing 

















maid-en, sit-ting Un-derneath her threshold tree; And,ere daylight died be-fore us, 
o - ver- flow-ing, Seemedthe home of love to be, As those an-gel tones as-cending, 


ray seemed clinging, Lin-geringly to tower aud tree; Near-er as I came, and nearer, 
Heav’n to bring her Ja- mie from the storm-y sea; And while yet her lips did name me, 
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And the vesper stars shone o’er us, Fit-ful rose her tender chorus,“ Jamie’s on the stormy sea.” 
With the scene and season blending, Ever had the same low ending, “ Jamie’s on the stormy sea.” 
Finer rose the notes, and clearer! Oh! ’twas Heaven itself to hear her, “ Jamie’s onthe stormy sea!’ 
Forth I sprang, my heart o’ercame me; “Grieve no more, love, 1am Jamie, Home returned toloveand thee,” 
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1. Whenthe green leaves come again, my love, When the green leavescome again, Why put on a dark and 


2. Ah! thespring will still be like the last, Of its prom - ise false and vain, And the summer diein 
.3- So the seasons pass, and so our lives, Yet I nev - er will complain; But I sigh, while yet I 
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cloud-y face, When the green leaves, When the green leaves, When the green leaves come again? 
win-ter’sarms, Ere the green leaves, Ere the green leaves, Ere the green leaves come a- gain. 
know not why, Whenthe green leaves, When the green leaves, When the green leaves come again. 
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Nay, lift up your thankful eyes, my love! 
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Sure as earth lives under winter’s snow, 


Thinking less of grief or pain; 
For as long as hill and vale shall last, 
Will the green leaves come again. 


Sure as love lives under pain,— 
It is good to sing with every thing, 
When the green leaves come again 





